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WHY MAKE LIKE 
AN OSTRICH? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of 
our magazine fiction is authored by less than 
500 writers. 


WHY |S THAT? Good writing is not that 
scarce. Thousands of people can write smooth, 
beautiful prose. There is no monopoly on 
brains or ability, ideas or plots. Then why do 
500 writers get all the checks and the others 
get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by success- 
ful writers is the knowledge of how to put a 
story together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today’s popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula’’ but one “story formula.’’ It 
stares you in the face from the pages of every 
magazine on the stands. 


DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere . . 
the plastic elements of your story . . . into 
that recognized mold which gives them the 
proper Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen- 
Age Tribulation, Detective and other Action 
Story fields are a tacit indorsement of it. 
Analysis of over 3000 stories proves that stcte- 
ment. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it.in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
ds a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from ‘‘plants’” to ‘‘climax”’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 17 Fresno, Calif. 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), .Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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English 
Journalism 
How to 
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Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 

(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


Training 
For Writers 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL 


Writers who came to us for help know they 
secure sharp, constructive editorial advice 
on sales angles, authoritative enlightenment 
on problems of technique, and the mature, 
friendly advice possible only to critics of 
long experience. Two years as Fiction Edi- 
tor of Collier’s and teaching at Columbia 
and New York University taught me some- 
thing you can buy. As author of fiction in 
the Satevepogt; Collier's, etc., | can under- 
stand your problems. My books, “’Narrative 
Technique” arcourt, Brace) and ‘’Tech- 
nique of the Novel’ (Lippincott’s) are now 
standard guides. 

In recent months stories and articles we 
have collaborated on have sold to a wide 
range of puflications from the Satevepost 
down. The names of authors who have 
worked under our guidance and their advice 
to you | have put into a 6,000 word pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Literary Services.” It is 
free and will be sent- to you wn request. 
Write me your problem and | will answer 
promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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= MOSTLY PERSONAL the Cornbelt survey of markets unearthed few if 
, any-markets we have not already run in our vari- 
. ous market lists, it does give more intimate and 
By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher more detailed iadetmnaion than we have hereto- 
) Elizabeth Goudge captivates fore had. The author, Jack Lewis, now at North 
5 her American ‘audience by her English, Iowa, resolved to become a writer when 
ey vivid description of rural Eng- Street & Smith's long-defunct Wild West Weekly 
: land, beautiful old hotels, inns, Paid him $5 for a 500-word story. He attended 
b and ancient castles. As English as the University of Iowa, Asta and later Bete 
r she looks, Miss Goudge spent a gain, with time out in etween for a war. While 
we wonderfully free, dreamy child- i” service he authored a novel called “White Tops 
hood in the hills, moors, and by —all about a young lad traveling with a circus who 
“ the sea, and has transferred all fast realizes he is growing up when his rose-colored 
her loved recollections to the glasses got kicked by a woman. Purdue U. award- 
series of popular books she has ed this a special citation as a “work of noble 
written. American women are ¢ffort.” Since 1947 he free-lanced, selling 
go especially enthralled by her pages lengths from anecdotes to serials to Coronet, Look, 
of description, no matter that Paegant, and others. 
the characters may seem always fiction people oe ¢ 9 
er created to make the story. I felt this so much Good luck! Through a friend of the A. & J., 
recently while reading “Pilgrim Inn,” after hav- we were put in touch with Elizabeth Hazelton, a 
ing read “Adam Bede,” by George Eliot. This California teacher of radio television, vacationing 
grand bit of literature will always live as the in New York. We contacted her, and she agreed 
story of “real” people and their problems set in to do a monthly column on this new all-important 
that same beautiful England. Yet all honors to field. Her aim: “To give writers one column that 
Miss Goudge for her outstanding skill in weaving is completely depenndable if possible.” She is a 
a mood, creating a picture, as she has done in regular script writer for ABC radio and television, 
“Green Dolphin Street” and “A City of Bells,” as in addition to her work as a teacher. 
al well as in her latest novel, “Pilgrim Inn,” out © © © 
d in 1948. Strictly Personal— The above has been rather 
© > © scrappily written, as it has been dictated to a 
Authors we are pleased to have with us again— aide Denver hospital, where 
Omer Henry, who wrote for us “Character Crea- trom operation, which 
__|— tion,” in our January, 1948, issue, appears again __—_ has relieved me of the excru- 
in “Course Charted.” Mr. Henry has been president @ ciating pain I have endured 
of the Writers’ League of Washington, and for more increasingly for so _ aT 
than twenty years has been selling fiction, poems, months. But let's for- 
and articles to a wide variety of magazines. It is get that, and end on a 
—§ fiction that intrigues him most . “only such happy note. - Out in 
writing is truly creative.” . 8. H. Dewhurst California little Jim Billy 
(“On The Light Verse Bandwagon”) was born rose up when he saw his 
cousin Richey’s picture in 


Henry Stephen, but disliked the nickname “Hank,” 
so switched names. He lives with his pretty bru- 
nette wife, Jeanne, his two youngsters, Brian and 
Gordon, in a new home on Long Island, pretty 
well furnished by his avocation of light verse. He 
is assistant to the executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads from 9 to 5. We 
have never run an article by him before, but we 
have run bits of his verse. 


© 


New Contributors Robert Oberfirst of 
Ocean City, New Jersey, is a literary agent of 
many years standing. He specializes in the short- 
short, and has an excellent message for you in 
‘Selling the ‘Syndicate Short Short” . . . Although 


NO, | DON’T WEAR A SHROUD! 

But | do ghosting that stands out! Just com- 
pleted three stories for a professional writer in 
Oklahoma, also three for a gentleman in Cali- 
fornia. When they ask for three in a row | must 
have something on the ball, eh pal? Write for 
particulars if you want a_ professionally-written 
story! C. C. WAGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


the July issue, “How about 
me, the youngest of the Bart- 
lett tribe, getting some atten- 
tion?” He grabbed a copy of 
the magazine, and Daddy 
Forrest snapped his __pic- 
ture! 


Jim Billy 


WRITE TO SELL 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, comlpete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 


Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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cool, 


You know, maybe we won't write an ad this month. 
maybe we’ll just sneak some shuteye instead. 


We feel sorta sleepy today, so pr 


After all, the facts we state month after month, year after year, are pretty simple and 


obvious. It doesn’t require genius to figure out that, if your stuff isn’t selling at all, or O 
isn’t selling regularly, there’s something wrong with it or with your marketing of it—and ia 
that a top-level agency like ours, which sells thousands of scripts for writers yearly, can for 
help you find and eliminate those flaws, and then offer your scripts to the right markets and I 
sell them. No harm done if we don’t pound the facts home this month—just reason it out sto} 
for yourself. for 
wol 
. . .. The sun’s shining in through the window, so we'll just shut our eyes for a few p 
minutes and snooze.’ But you’d better not—not with still another summer gone and _ still reft 
another fall here, and some of you not an inch closer to writing success. No, you’d better Hu 
be busy getting those scripts into envelopes, and into the mails to SMLA. real 
to 
The 
Betcha you find it’s the wisest move you've ever made. Bea 
accii 
SERVICE: ; but 
kille 
If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and ditic 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands deac 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, prot 
without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, him 
we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. to b 
We report within two weeks. actu 
emot 
flow 
TERMS: is al 
Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or TI 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling char: 
your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15°, on Canadian move 
sales, and 20% on British and other foreign sales. _ 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you whicl 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per publi 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thensands and Siti 
final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all sake 
lengths; information on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after of the 
we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all Sow 
manuscripts. Hubk 
missal 
Scott Meredith Literary Agency ® 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. fis par 
The Author & Journalit}septey 
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COURSE CHARTED 


By OMER HENRY 


BY following the plan I am suggesting in this 
article I have sold non-fiction, poems, short sto- 
ries, and serials to more than a hundred publica- 
tions—to many of them several times. You can do 
as well or better. There is no mystery about the 
process. 

Your first job, if you are to sell your copy with 
any degree of regularity, is to learn what an editor 
will buy. The best way I know of learning that is 
by making an analysis of what he has published. 
Once you know what he regards as suitable mate- 
rial for his periodical, the task of producing copy 
for him is relatively simple. 

Perhaps it would be helpful if we analyzed a 
story here. Let’s take Louis Pollock’s first story 
for Collier’s, a compelling, dramatic yarn well 
worth being a model. 


Plot: William Callow, a New York executive, 
refuses to rescind the dismissal notice sent to 


Hubka, an accountant in his firm, although Callow 
realizes that the loss of the position means much 
to Hubka. Callow scorns Hubka’s emotionalism. 
The following morning Callow starts from Miami 
Beach by automobile to New York. He has an 
accident and is paralyzed. He can hear and see 
but he cannot feel or move. For others are 
killed in the accident. Callow, realizing his con- 
dition, knows that he is likely to be considered 
dead, and his problem is one of avoiding that 
probability. Several people see him and _ regard 
him as dead. It looks more and more as if he is 
to be embalmed along with the other four who 
actually are dead. In his terrible crisis, he has an 
emotional breakdown to such an extent that tears 
flow. The coroner notes this, realizes that Callow 
is alive, and rushes him to the hospital. 

This plot has newness in that Callow, the main 
character, is conscious yet unable to speak or 
move. That alone would not have sold the story. 
But, when it appeared that Callow was to be em- 
balmed although alive, the reader’s interest was 
assured. That phase of the yarn is its unusualness 
which made it worth the writing, buying, and 
publishing. 

Situations: The story contains 9 scenes. For the 
sake of brevity we shall not give full developments 
of the scenes but merely sketch them. 

Scene 1—Callow gets a telephone call from 
Hubka in New York complaining about the dis- 
missal and asking for reconsideration. 

Scene 2—Callow is in an automobile accident and 
is paralyzed so that he is in danger of death—since 
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there is no medical aid at hand. 

Scene 3—Two men approach Callow, see him, 
and consider him dead. 

Scene 4—Callow is robbed of his clothes and still 
it is not discovered that he is alive. 

Scene 5—Callow discovers hours after the acci- 
dent that he can move the forefinger of his right 
hand. There is, in that, hope that he may be able 
to attract attention of anyone who comes to the 
rescue, and upon that slim hope, his chance for 
life seems to rest. 

Scene 6—The Sheriff and his party arrive at the 
scene of the accident and the Sheriff declares that 
Callow needs no doctor, that “this is morgue stuff” 
here. So hope diminishes for Callow’s life to be 
saved. 

Scene 7—Callow and the others who were killed 
are taken to the undertaker’s establishment. 

Scene 8—Callow gets to feeling so afraid, so 
dreadful, knowing that he is on the last leg of his 
chance for life, that tears form in his eyes. These 
are noted by the coroner who realizes that Callow 
is alive. 

Scene 9—Callow is hurried to the hospital. 

The author achieved freshness through the in- 
tensity of the drama. Too, there was the matter 
of originality in that Callow himself, dead to all 
appearances, still heard everything that was said, 
saw much of what was done, and knew that, in all 
probability, he would be regarded as a dead man 
and killed in the process. 

The situations are painted in fully. Little is left 
to the imagination, and even less to doubt. 

Each situation is more dramatic than its prede- 
cessor. 

a 

The climax comes in the last line of the eighth 
scene in which the coroner discovers that Callow 
is alive. The ninth scene is Very short and merely 
attends to getting ready to hospitalize Callow. It 
is important to note that with each succeeding 
scene the problem which Callow faces seems more 
unsolvable. 

Conflict: The protagonist is Callow. He is fight- 
ing for his life, but he is ineffective because of the 
paralysis which prevents action. The antagonists 
are those who, in routine manner, take Callow 
nearer the embalming chamber. Callow’s life is 
at stake and the end is at hand. That is a strong, 
unique situation. 

Motivation: Callow’s main action is motivated by 
his desire to live. That, unquestionably, is a sat- 
isfactory reason. Insofar as he is concerned, the 
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motivation is thoroughly sound. The other char- 
acters, too, have ample reason for their actions— 
the prisoner who steals Callow’s clothes so he will 
not have to wear prison garb in attempting to es- 
cape is an example. 

Significance: While we cannot put this down as 
a story that will revolutionize thinking, we must 
see that it has a theme which its author consciously 
or otherwise set out to prove, namely: No matter 
what one’s background, up-bringing, or position 
there are situations which will produce in him emo- 
tional strain. Perhaps the author was intending 
to make readers more tolerant by showing that 
Rosie O'Grady and the Colonel's wife are really 
sisters under the skin. 


Outcome: I did not guess the end of the story. 
Instead, I kept seeing that the noose, so to speak, 
was tighter and tighter about Callow’s neck. I felt 
that he was in a situation from which he could not 
escape alive. The outcome, notwithstanding, is 
thoroughly convincing, for I know that the very 
thing which the author represented as having oc- 
curred, under the depicted circumstances might 
very well have happened. 

Surprise: There is one main surprise in the tale 
—the manner in which Callow is saved. The 
reader, in most cases, does not think of this possi- 
bility. But it is logical, and it serves another 
good purpose—it shows that Callow is a changed 
man. The story, therefore, fulfills another re- 
quirement of a good yarn—that a character as a 
result of what happened in the fiction—emerged a 
completely changed individual. In this story, the 
reader is made to feel that once in New York the 
first thing Callow will do will be to rescind the 
dismissal of Hubka. 

Reality: The story is quite real. I think the 
reader will find few points in the yarn at which he 
will hesitate and say to himself, “This would not 
have happened.” ‘There are touches of reality—red 
clay roads in Georgia, that familiar tableau of 
Georgia highways—a chain gang, and many other 
such items interspersed throughout the fiction. 

Creativeness: This is a job of creative writing— 
not the composition of an outline. The author 
put in details enough so that the reader, not only 
the author, would know how unmistakably dread- 
ful this happening was for Callow; so that the 
reader would fully comprehend what happened. 

This is a phase of analysis which, to most begin- 
ning writers, is worth a whole article. In_ this 
discussion we can give it but short space, but the 
serious student will pay particular attention to the 
subject. 

In the reproduced excerpts from this story you 
should note how fully the scene is filled in, the ap- 
peals to the senses, the details that are there in 
print—not left in the author's imagination. This is 
truly three-dimensional writing. 

“He saw a shadowy blob. As he sensed fright 
mounting up in him, the shape resolved into a 
human figure and several figures began whispering, 
and more appeared—some he could see and others 
he could only hear. As they converged on the 
wreckage, he heard sounds reminiscent of a car 
being torn apart in a junk yard. 

He knew them now. These were the people 
who lived in the miserable paper-plastered shacks 
along the road. The poor Whites—Negroes per- 
haps—who had heard the noise of the crash. They 
had come, not to help, but to take what they could 
find or remove from the wreckage. 
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“They were busy, silent shadows, but they did 
not molest him. It was as if they were awed in 
the presence of death. And there was death. The 
four his car had trapped must still be jammed 
between the two machines. 

“He heard an auto jack in operation and knew 
that the car was being raised. They were after 
the tires. He heard a knife slash through the 
canvas and knew the car’s top was gone. There 
was a scraping and whining of springs and he saw 
someone melt back into the shadows with the 
seat. He heard the creaking of good leather. 
That would be his bags.” 

There—not in brief sentences but in several para- 
graps—the reader is given details of what is going 
on. That is creative writing. 

Character: William Callow, the main character 
in the story, is a typical big business executive. He 
is contemptuous of weakness, of emotional display, 
of anything that is iess than 100° efficient and 
coldly calculated business. Human values do not 
enter into the picture at all with him. He is a 
young man, in his middle thirties, wealthy, and 
holds a position of power and trust. He is in a 
position to command, and he commands. 

In contrast with Callow is Hubka, the account- 
ant, a small man with a family. He is hopelessly 
overcome at the dismissal notice, lost, bewildered, 
and confused. He 1s a man who will never achieve 
anything of importance. His job, his family, his 
security—that’s his life. And now with his job 
gone, he’s in despair, and he shows it. 

Human interest: This is no sob story. It is writ- 
ten with restraint. Yet, the reader feels a terrible 
tug at his emotions when he realizes that, for all 
that he can see, Callow will certainly be killed in 
the undertaker’s parlor. The reader hopes that no 
such fate will prevail but fails to discover what is 
going to prevent it. 

Timeliness: I see no particular timeliness in this 
yarn. 

There it is. There is your chart which will lead 
you, with plenty of effort on your part, to sales to 
Collier's or any other magazine that you wish to 
reach. 

It means work. It will take time. It will re- 
quire extended effort. But, even the best fiction- 
eers must labor carefully in order to achieve a sale 
to an outstanding publication. Paul Gallico writes 
character sketches of his story people, draws maps 
of locales, and fills pages with material that’ does 
not go into the published yarns. 

Tom Gill spends weeks on the characters alone 
in one of his serials that eventually goes into the 
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ACCORDING to the Newspaper Advertising 
Service, Inc., there are over 2000 daily newspapers 
and over 9000 weekly newspapers in this country 
and Canada. Most of these use as filler material a 
great deal of short-short fiction which is supplied 
by the various national newspaper syndicates. 


It’s natural that most beginners offer their short- 
shorts to these markets because they are the easiest 
to crash as their standards aren’t too high. On 
the other hand, quite a few professionals aren’t 
exactly turning down offers of up to $50 per short- 
short. 

Now, if the capable beginner can meet the re- 
quirements of the syndicate markets, he will, I am 
sure, sell steadily. At $5 to $50 per short-short, 
this is not to be sneezed at, provided, of course, 
he sells enough of his short-short efforts. 


Also, the syndicate short-short fiction markets 
are good training ground for the embryo author. 
Here he learns the principles and fundamentals 
of the commercial, popular story from whence he 
can go to richer, better hunting ground in the 
future. 

Now, what comprises a commercial, popular 
short-short—a story which is a potential seller to 
the syndicate markets? <A story which is rejected 
by one syndicate editor might be accepted by an- 
other. Does it mean that this story was originally 
not salable? Nine times out of ten it was a 
good story—a well-toid story or it would, inevita- 
bly, have been rejected by the second editor, third 
or fourth. Perhaps, the first editor that rejected 
it, had his immediate schedule filled and did not 
want to overstock. Of course, the beginner does 
not know that, and had he not offered it to an- 
other editor, he certainly would have thought his 
story was failing. 

Now, how can the beginner know what was 
wrong with his story if rejected by several editors? 
Or what comprises an acceptable syndicate short- 
short? In the first place, syndicate short-short 
fiction to have commercial possibilities, must be 
popular. It must be written in a newspaper style 
for it’s intended for that medium. No descrip- 
tions of character or background in subtle or 
experimental styles will be tolerated. A simple, 
journalistic style is advisable for the story must 
appeal to the newspaper clientele which covers 
virtually the entire gamut of the reading American 
people. 

Of course, the author can choose from a very 
wide latitude of story types—detective and mystery 
stories, stories based on business and domestic life, 
love and romantic stories, adventure and action 
stories, sport stories, sea stories, stories with a 
rural or metropolitan setting. In fact, any type 
which may appeal to the average American reader. 

Strangely enough, most beginners like to write 
the crime story in preference to all others. Natur- 
ally, because of this, the syndicate markets are 
flooded -with this type of material and, inevitably, 
these writers persist in submitting such material 
concerning gangsters and racketeers. Invariably, 
the crime story will be rejected. 

But coming back to the theme of my subject, 
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SELLING THE SYNDICATE 
SHORT-SHORT 


By ROBERT OBERFIRST 


a writer, doing any one of these types, must sée 
that certain basic elements which will render the 
yarn a potential seller are contained therein. One 
beginner may start his story satisfactorily, but it 
will sag in the middle. Others will have a flat 
beginning and before the story is started—it’s time 
to end it. One thousand words is the usual limit 
and every word counts. The story must contain 
(1) The problem. (2) How is the problem en- 
countered? (3) How is the problem solved? Al- 
ways, a problem must be presented and eventually 
solved. 

Sometime ago I submitted a short-short to a 
national syndicate market. The editor returned 
it with the following notation: “The idea of this 
story is not bad but the man’s problem remains 
unsolved. Perhaps it can be made acceptable by 
revision.” That was one of the keenest criticisms 
I have ever received from an editor because it not 
only applies to short-short fiction but to all popu- 
lar short stories whether written for syndicates, 
slicks or pulps. I took the story apart and found 
that it contained only the first two elements. I 
solved the man’s problem, the third element, and 
returned the story. The story was accepted. 

But above all, syndicate short-short fiction must 
not offend the good, conservative taste of the aver- 
age American readers. Sometime ago I read a 
syndicate short-short in a paper from the Mid- 
west wherein the word “dame” was used. An 
Eastern paper carried the same story but “dame” 
was changed to “woman.” Perhaps some reader 
in the latter newspaper would have objected to 
“dame,” or so the editor thought. I do not advise 
extreme dialect in your story because beginners 
usually err in this story form and some reader’s 
nationality may be insulted. 

There are several major taboos: 

1. Tragic ending: Most publications are averse 
to the unhappy ending; especially the syndicate 
markets which demand a strictly popular story 
with the happy ending. By all means do not 
build up too much sympathy for main character 
or hero who must eventually die or be imprisoned. 
It may be justifiable if the main character is un- 
sympathetic or worthy of his tragic fate. 


2. Racial angle: The racial or religious angle 
will bar the syndicate story. For safety’s sake, 
avoid such themes. 

3. Pathologic characteristics: Avoid disease and 
fatal sickness of your main characters. Make your 
characters appealing by having your hero or hero- 
ine healthy in mind and body. There is plenty 
of tragedy in real life. But none of it must find 
its way into the syndicate short-short. This fiction 
must be wholesome, clean, uplifting, sentimental- 
ized, giving your readers a brief moment of escape. 

Now, we come to the actual writing of the story. 
How is the best way to start a syndicate short- 
short? 

Introducing main characters by letting them 
speak their lines is an effective way to open a 
syndicate short-short. However, the dialogue must 
start the story rolling by presenting a problem 
which must soon be encountered, and eventually 
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solved. 

To best illustrate my point I'll quote a couple 
story openings from my book, “Short Short Stories,” 
which contains a collection of syndicate short- 
short. stories. 

THAT OLD DEVIL 
“It’s no use, Martha. Corn and _ potatoes 
just won’t grow on this soil. Too many stones 

*here.” Brett Landis shook his head in dis- 

couragement. “If we only had enough saved 

up to build a house on that new piece of land 

Uncle Peter left us a few miles down the valley. 

Finest piece of land in the county. But we 

haven’t a cent to build even a shack.” 

Martha nodded. Her blue eyes still had 
the light of hope in them. But it was all 

such a struggle. She knew that Brett ‘did 


his best. But you couldn’t raise crops on 
stones and gravel. Maybe their farm was too 
near the river. Martha had to hurry the 


cooking of the evening meal 
In this opening the two main characters of the 
story, Brett and his wife, Martha, are introduced. 


Their problem is presented: To move to a more 
fertile ground. How does Brett meet this prob- 
lem, and how is it eventually solved? There arise 
the interest and suspense. 

NOT EVEN ONE HUNDRED 

“Look, Gramp, you’ve been chopping wood 
in this terrific heat all morning. Why don’t 
you rest?” young Phil called from the tractor. 

Gramp Preston dropped his ax. “Rest? 
Young man, I’ve swung this ax as much as 
fifteen hours a day.” 

“Yes, but Gramp you're eighty-four now. 
“Eighty-four ain’t old,” shouted Gramp. ‘“Meb- 
be when I touch 100 - -.” He grabbed the ax 
and swung it fiercely. He’d quit when he felt 
like it. Why couldn’t the family leave him 
alone? Always fussing about his resting . 

In this story the central character, Gramp 
Preston, is introduced. The problem: Will he 
obey his grandchild Phil and rest? The problem 
is presented, and the way Gramp meets and solves 
it lends drama and human interest to the short- 
short. 


| THE CORNBELT MARKETS 


By JACK LEWIS 


Market Lists endeavor to cover all 
magazines and book publishing houses in the 
country, regardless of location, this is, I believe, 
the first time the 4, & J. has had a thorough con- 
tact-report of literary ‘markets in our great Middle- 
West. Surprisingly, Iowa lists printing and publish- 
ing as the state’s fourth greatest industry. 

The Iowa State College Press, although located 
on the campus at Ames, is a corporation inde- 
pendent of the school. However, it cooperates with 
the educational function of Iowa State College. The 
Press publishes approximately 15 text and refer- 
ence books each year. The majority of these books 
cover the fields of science, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, engineering and veterinary medicine. A 
series of non-fiction volumes of a regional nature 
on Iowa and the Middle-West is also published 
here. 

Since the college contains the engineering and 
agricultural schools of Iowa’s state educational sys- 
tem, a manuscript will be judged by experts in 
whatever field it happens to cover. Payment is 
on a customary royalty basis. Marshall Townsend, 
editor, invites manuscripts and promises prompt 
reports. 

The Meredith Publishing Co., 1714 Locust St., 
Des Moines, publishes two national circulation 
monthlies which buy frequently free-lance articles. 
Better Homes and Gardens, one of the nation’s top 
home service magazines, promises prompt reports 
on all manuscripts with payment up to $500 for 
acceptable articles, according to Joe Ratner, man- 
aging editor in charge of material. 

“Contributors should remember that we aim our 
magazine at a cross-section of home owners, and 
not the mansion-owning class,” he declares. “We 
do not assume that everyone who buys our publi- 
cation is a millionaire but rather that every home 
owner is interested in the improvement of what- 
ever house and grounds he owns.” 

Ratner suggests that writers send outlines of 
articles first and should keep in mind four major 
points at all times: (1) Does the piece help the 
reader? (2) Does it appeal to the entire family? 


THOUGH 


(3) Is it something that the reader can make use 
of now in improving his home? (4) Does it help 
families to live better lives? 

Payment for articles is by arrangement, while 
shorts, anecdotes and poems on family life or hap- 
penings average $25 each. Cartoons on the same 
subject draw from $25 to $50. 

The second Meredith publication, Successful 
Farming, uses articles on livestock, soils, crops and 
other general farm subjects plus one general inter- 
est piece per issue. Lengths run from 1500 to 2500 
with even the general interest pieces slanted to 
rural readers. Tops for this market is about $300 
with unknown writers drawing less. Items are also 
used on the short-cuts page, consisting of a photo 
and cutline explaining any devise for saving time 
and labor in farm chores. Pay for these is $15, 
while other photos draw $5 tops. Cartoons, shorts, 
and proverbs are worth $3 to $10. Kirk Fox edits 
this magazine. 

Experiencing title trouble is the Horse World, 
published by Business Magazines, Inc., 617 Fleming 
Bldg., Des Moines. This magazine, devoted to 
saddlebred show horses, originally appeared under 
the title, The Mid-western Horseman and_ then 
came out for one issue as the United States Horse- 
man. 

Managing editor, a young lady listed only as 
“Loycene” on the magazine’s masthead, says that 
the editorial staff will be glad to look at short 
fiction pieces centered about the show horse or 
articles dealing with saddlebreds or showmanship. 

“They must be bright, sparkling pieces that 
match the personality of the magazine, however,” 
she warns. “And we don’t want pieces about West- 
ern stock horses or the cow pony.” 

Lengths should not be over 2000 words. News 
of horse shows and the show circuit is covered 
by regular correspondents. Payment is usually: by 
arrangement. 

Business Magazines publishes a second journal 
called Iowa Business and Industry. There is no 
market for free-lances, however. Most of the 
material is highly specialized and is handled by 
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the staff or on assignment. 

Husk, the little literary magazine’ now in_ its 
twenty-sixth year at Cornell College in Mount 
Vernon, considers all manuscripts received, though 
no payment can be made for those used. Editor 
Clyde Tull describes the college quarterly as meant 
to “furnish a medium particularly to young writ- 
ers.” Material should not run more than 2500 
words, according to Tull. A book titled ‘Stories 
from the Husk” is published periodically by Cor- 
nell’s English and journalism depariments. This 
is always a collection of tales taken directly from 
back issues of this magazine. Both book and maga- 
zine, incidentally, rate highly with reviewers and 
professional critics. 

Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, edited by 
Donald R. Murphy at 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, uses articles of a sectional nature which 
cover some phase of agriculture or improved farm- 
ing methods. Outlines should be submitted for 
consideration, according to Murphy. In this way, 
he can advise the writer as to how to slant his 
material. Best lengihs are 400 to 500 words with 
payment ranging from $10 to $30 on acceptance. 
Photos bring $3 and cartoons $5. 

Another “little” magazine open to free lances is 
Their Voices Shall Be Heard, P. O. Box 322, At- 
lantic. According to Paul E. Pross, Jr., editor, the 
magazine is overstocked at present, but still con- 
siders all types of poetry and prose. Payment to 
subscribers is $10 per piece, while non-subscribers 
are paid in copies. 

The Register & Tribune Syndicate located in 
the Register, & Tribune Building, Des Moines, uses 
36-chapter serials with each chapter running be- 
tween 1000-1200 words. Frank Clark, editor, reports 
that they are interested in mystery and action 
stories with a dominant thread of romance. Clark 
states also that they are interested in ideas for 
columns, comic strips and other continuing fea- 
tures. No pictures are wanted. 

In referring to the serial stories, he suggests 
that authors submit half a dozen or so sample 
chapters plus a synopsis of the remainder. As a 
tip, he points out that a large majority of the 
stories accepted are written from the feminine view- 
point. Payment is by arrangement. 

Two play-publishing firms have their headquar- 
ters at 233 Dows Building, Cedar Rapids. The 
Heuer Publishing Co., owner of some 200 play 
titles, is operated by Edward I. Heuer, while Art- 
craft Plays is owned by his son, J. Vincent Heuer. 
Artcraft Plays has its own catalogue and the two 
businesses are conducted on a completely inde- 
pendent basis. Their needs, however, are compara- 
ble. 

The Heuer Publishing Co. adds about 15 or so 
new plays to its publishing list each year and re- 
tires approximately the same number. The cata- 
logue shows that the firm publishes about an 
equal number of one- and three-act plays, with 
the emphasis on farce and comedy. Since many 
of the plays are meant for use by high school and 
other amateur groups, those requiring elaborate 
sets are not wanted. Plays requiring too many 
changes are also taboo. 

Reports are usually made in about two weeks. 
Payment is by arrangement, depending largely up- 
on the writer, his past success, and whether or not 
he has worked with the Heuers, father or son, 
before. Whether or not the play is to be sold 
on a royalty or non-royalty basis also determines 
payment. 
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The Artcraft firm follows a similar policy, with 
payment about the same. 

Play-scripters are advised to query the Whet- 
more Declamation Bureau, 1631 S. Paxton St., 
Sioux City, before sending material. 

The Ivan Bloom-Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, publishes one- and_ three-act 
plays. Writers are warned against using profanity, 
obscene characters, difficult settings or other quali- 
ties which might draw objections from community 
groups. 

Mrs. Ivan B. Boyd, editor for this company, also 
reports that they are in need of dramatic ten- 
minute short stories and humorous readings run- 
ning about eight minutes in length. Reports are 
made in from two to six weeks. Payment is made 
through outright purchase of all rights. 

With Iowa boasting in the neighborhood of half 
a hundred radio stations (both AM and FM) it 
seems strange that the only outlet for free-lance 
radio scripts should be a college which doesn’t 
even own its broadcasting station, as do several 
other schools. Grinnell College, Grinnell, broad- 
casts original dramatic scripts each week over WOI 
in Ames. In the past year about a dozen new radio 
writers have been introduced by the Grinnell 
Radio Players. 

Herbert Prescott, director of radio at the col- 
lege, wants more original scripts for future broad- 
casts and promises a flat royalty payment for one- 
time presentation. All other rights remain with 
the author. However, Prescott is now preparing 
a book of the radio plays produced by the Grinnell 
Players and says that it will be published in Sep- 
tember. Book prices are arranged with each indi- 
vidual author, depending upon the quality of his 
script, its place in the book, etc. 

Prescott says, “We are a continuous market, al- 
ways glad to read off-the-beaten-track material, 
having no interest in soap opera things. If it’s 
dramatic, not too ‘slick,’ exceptionally written .. . 
we want it... and we’re not afraid of ideas!” 

Scripts should be forwarded directly to Prescott 
at Grinnell College. 

The Stamats Publishing Co. in Cedar Rapids 
has its offices and printing plant in a low, block- 
long brick building at 417 Sixth Ave., S.E. The 
Stamats Co. publishes several journals which ac- 
cept some free-lance material.. Each publication 
has its own editorial staff. 

The National Real Estate and Building Journal 
offers constructive ideas for real estate men which 
might help them in sales or other business deal- 
ings. According to Managing Editor Bob Fawcett, 
“It’s a publication for real estate executives .. . 
brokers, builders, property managers. We publish 
up-to-the-minute information about new home 
building techniques, projects, new ways of getting 
listings, profitable methods of advertising and sell- 
ing, technical information about real estate trans- 
actions, new office systems, or solutions to mana- 
gerial problems.” 

Buildings — the Magazine of Building Manage- 
ment has a title which may seem a trifle mislead- 
ing since articles off the beaten management track 
are often used. In a recent issue, besides the usual 
“how-to-do-it” managerial material, there were 
pieces on public relations during construction, an- 
other called “New Draftees Have Job Rights” and 
one titled ‘Can Our Cities Survive Today’s Traffic 
Jam?” 

The publication’s masthead states it is published 
for the benefit of “building owners and managers 
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“But, dear, there’s such a thing as letting 
sentiment go too far.” 


—those who construct, equip, maintain and mod- 
ernize office, commercial, loft, institutional and 
large apartment buildings.” In other words, it’s 
slanted to practically everyone but the tenant! 

Payment for material is on acceptance and runs 
from 1 to 114 cents a word and up to $5 a pic- 
ture, depending upon quality. Lengths may run 
from a few hundred to 2500 words. Shorter 
lengths are more readily accepted from those who 
have had no previous dealings with the firm, how- 
ever. Reports are prompt. Ralph Clements edits 
the Journal, while Buildings is handled by Charles 
McCaleb. 

The Perfect Home, another Stamats publication, 
is edited by Donna Nicholson, who says that she 
would be glad to use free-lance material that meets 
the publication’s standards. A franchise magazine 
with a national circulation, The Perfect Home 
uses short articles on new ideas in housing, dec- 
orating, modern home planning and _ furnishing. 
Good photographs are a “must” for this maga- 
zine, however, and Miss Nicholson says, “We really 
need acceptable material, but most of the articles 
that come to us are either poorly written or poorly 
illustrated.” She points out that a person must 
nearly always be a professional photographer to 
obtain the type of photos they desire. Amateurs, 
she says, are not generally well enough acquainted 
with the fundamentals of architectural photogra- 
phy to be able to handle assignments. 

Miss Nicholson promises an immediate report 
with payment on acceptance. Payment for copy 
brings about 5 cents a word, while acceptable 
photos will draw from $4 to $10 a print. The 
editor also points out that a majority of the 
accepted copy is rewritten to fit the magazine's 
exacting needs. 

The fourth publication on the Stamats roster, 
Table Talk, is another franchise publication which 
is entirely staff-written at this time and accepts no 
free-lance material. 

The Central Constructor, 707 Keo Way, Des 
Moines, the official monthly publication of Iowa’s 
Associated General Contractors, cannot, according 
to Associate Ed. Leonora Moylan, use free-lance 
material other than pictures and photographs. 

“We can use photographs of heavy construction 
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projects in the state of lowa,” Mrs. Moylan states, 
“but free-lances would do well to contact us be- 
fore taking the pictures. It might be that we 
would already have contacted someone on_ the 
same project, and the free-lance would be wasting 
his time. However. if he already has the photos, 
we would be glad to consider them.” 

Mrs. Moylan also points out that they are not 
interested in housing projects or any small under- 
takings. “By heavy construction we mean large 
buildings, bridges, highways and such,” she says. 
O. W. Crowley is editor. 

The Merchants Trade Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, edited by Dorothy Thomsen, has a 
format resembling some of the better fashion maga- 
zines rather than a trade journal. A _ great part 
of the material used here is obtained by a staff 
of traveling editors who make seasonal field trips 
to gather ideas from department stores. Miss 
Thomsen declares that free-lances who expect to 
sell to this market should know merchandising 
methods. She suggests that outlines or queries be 
sent ahead of the completed article. 

“From this, we can usually tell whether or not 
the piece is suited to our requirements, and wheth- 
er or not the writer is fitted for the job,” she 
concludes. They are interested in good, concrete 
selling ideas that are being used to sell department 
store merchandise. Lengths should run about 600- 
700 words. Payment is one cent per word, while 
photos are worth $3. Cartoons on department 
store merchandising bring $5. 

DePuy Publications, 527 7th St., Des Moines, 
publish The Underwriters Review and Northwest- 
ern Banker, both of which use some free-lance ma- 
terial. The Review covers the insurance field in 
22 Midwestern states and is divided into fire, 
casualty and life insurance sections. The Banker 
has circulation chiefly in Iowa, Nebraska, the -Da- 
kotas and Minnesota. Spot news for both journals 
is staff-handled, but features in the field are wel- 
come. Henry Haynes, editor, says payment runs 
at $10 for articles and $5 for pix. Payment is 
upon acceptance. 

Eye, the Negro interest magazine which got off 
to such a fine start in Iowa City, has been dis- 
continued. The Inspiration Press, 851 19th St., Des 
Moines, formerly published a series of Sunday 
School papers and accepted stories, but is no long- 
er in the market. The Prairie Press, which is 
operated by Carroll Coleman in Iowa City, is no 
longer interested in seeing book manuscripts. 
Coleman has accepted a teaching position at the 
University of Iowa and is printing books for other 
publishers in his shop . .. Frank Miles, editorial 
director of The Locker Operator, 1421 Walnut St., 
Des Moines, states that the paper shortage and in- 
creased costs have resulted in the magazine’s size 
being cut. It is now completely staff-written. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


Fast, competent criticism. You'll profit 
from our friendly service. TRY US. Mini- 
mum fee, 3 poems for $1. Return s.a.e. 
required. 


P.O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 
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GOT your ticket? 
the light verse bandwagon. 
rides. Believe me. 

My own personal commutation ticket covers me 
and The Twitch. And I’m going to tell you about 
The ‘Twitch. For instance: 

For the umpteenth time I am listening to my 
two young boys have it out, verbally, over a single 
truck. A single, wheel-less, thoroughly dilapidated 
truck. I know there are seven other assorted trucks 
in their toy box. I counted them one day. But 
still, at this moment, they both want that one 
truck. And I’m thinking there must be a point to 
all this. There just must be. So I scribble a few 
lines on paper that read something like this: 

“All the fury and all the fuss 
Over a single toy leave me—” 

And there I am left. Even snapping the pencil 
point after a half-hour or so is no help. But I 
have figured this much: That the verse will have to 
be brief—a quatrain. The theme is too obvious for 
anything longer. And the “punch” will have to be 
in the way it is said rather than in what is said. 
Too, the “me” will have to come out of it. Here’s 
something all parents can feel and understand. 

That’s where I call in The Twitch. Together we 
go to work on it. And it’s The Twitch who comes 
up with the key to our success with this one. In- 
stead of the blank word “toy” or the rough-for- 
rhyming “truck,” how about wagon? Wagon to 
rhyme with the “drag on” parental patience, etc.? 
Sold. And it did sell to The Saturday Evening 
Post, the final version reading: 

NOT TO BE TOYED WITH 
Nothing else has such a drag on 
Parental wisdom and _ poise 
As keeping the peace when one wagon 
Is all that attracts two boys. 
Now, how often haven’t you heard someone say 
“Needless to say—’’ then promptly say what they 
said was ‘Needless to say—?” I heard that just once 
tod often myself some time ago and as I turned 
away I felt The Twitch digging me in the ribs. 
Out came paper and pencil and I went over to the 
side of a building. Some frantic scribbling devel- 
oped the following: 
Er—needless to say, 
It’s funny the way 

Some people will state 
It’s “needless to say” 

Then fully relate 
Exactly what they 
Thought needless to say. 


The title? A natural—the only title that would 
have sold that verse—‘Etc.” You will notice that I 
give the title credit for the sale in this instance, 
which again was to the S.E.P. Since the verse form 
did not adhere to any recognized pattern, and 
since it was distinctly something of a novelty how- 
ever clever I at least tried to make it, I knew the 
title was to-be the real salesman. 

Titles are always so important. On any number 
of occasions I’ve received comments from an editor 
in distinet praise of some particular title of a verse 
that clicked—and on occasion in praise of a title 


That’s the only way to get on 
There are no free 
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ON THE LIGHT VERSE 
BANDWAGON 


By S. H. DEWHURST 


even when the verse itself didn’t ring the bell! 

For the record, though, I’d better explain that it’s 
not a matter of going into a trance or having weird, 
inspirational dreams when I refer to The Twitch. 
I mean, really, that seventh sense of being able to 
call the turn. To wrap up a sale. 

Not too infrequently light verses will write them- 
selves. Like the “Etc.” quoted above. But as a 
rule, it takes the application of plenty of discerning 
thought. Ideas are plentiful. Your daily newspaper 
is a fine source. The radio, your neighbors, your 
family, and certainly yourself. The trick is to put 
to rhyme what is most salable, or at least what 
would seem to be. And to put it to rhyme that 
does not shout cliché! the moment an editor opens 
your envelope. 

If you should find yourself short on rhyme or 
what constitutes scansion, correct metre, etc., there 
are all sorts of rhyming dictionaries and other help- 
ful books on the market dealing with vocabulary, 
verse patterns and general mechanics. While the 
core of any success you attain is imbedded within 
the infinite You, you are only cheating yourself, 
making the going tougher than it is anyway, by 
not acquiring the necessary knowledge. Aside from 
the technical texts, is the fine source of learning in 
the perusal of the published verses of others, par- 
ticularly of the Names in this intriguing, special- 
ized field. The pitfall in this respect, however, is 
to think that if So-and-so could sell a verse that 
apparently dropped metre by the wayside halfway 
through the first line, there’s no reason why you 
can’t. You will read such verses in the fussiest of 
publications, on occasion. But invariably that So- 
and-so has long since made his or her mark. And 
editors are well aware of that. Hence the com- 
parative newcomer submitting “lackadaisical” ma- 
terial can count only on giving those editors the 
impression of not knowing what it’s all about. 


Incidentally, please let me say this right here: 
You do not need to know editors personally to sell 
your verses to them. In fact, you stand a very 
good chance of running your Toonerville Trolley 
right smack into a stone wall by going out of your 
way to make such acquaintance, at least while you 
are still “cold.” Editors are extremely busy people. 
They know what they can and can’t buy when it 
comes to verse. How much. And when. So the 
job is up to you to produce. Write and submit only 
what will be most suitable to them in their re- 
spective markets. Home, children, and love-stuff, 
for instance, to the Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, etc. Topical and satirical to The New Yorker, 
Liberty, Collier's, New York Herald-Tribune, and 
others with a preference for verse in such vein. 

Markets have to be checked and followed up 
every bit as closely in this field as in any other. 
It would seem right now that the shorter lengths in 
light verse are much more in demand. It’s readily 
understandable by what odds your chances of a 
sale are muitiplied in sending a market four short 
verses for every one “longie,” and particularly when 
a number of top-notch markets have delightful 
minimum payments. 
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RESPONSE to this column 
has been pleasing to see. 
Questions from interested 
readers have been many; more 
importantly, they have  ex- 
panded the column valu- 
able ways. If your own ques- 
tion is not answered immedi- 
ately here, please watch for 
it. The questitons will be 
covered in order as rapidly 
as possible. 

1. Is there some way 
whereby I may get in touch 
with a selling writer who 
would be interested in collab- 
orating with me? 
Collaboration of a fellow writer may be sought 
in three ways. One is to watch the columns of 
writers’ magazines for advertisements of collabora- 
tion services. Another is to use the same columns 
to advertise for a collaborator. The third is to 
make direct inquiries of writers and editors, pre- 
senting the problem and _ soliciting collaboration 
help. 

I must mention several cautions. Beginning 

writers frequently spend much time hunting for 
short-cuts to literary success rather than buckling 
down to the job of writing. Many think collab- 
oration to be such a short-cut. But it is not 
likely to work that way. First, a very good writer 
usually is so engrossed with his own good projects 
that he cannot afford to shift his time and atten- 
tion to what really amounts to training of others 
and to what is probably a more speculative ven- 
ture than his own ideas. Second, the beginner has 
to learn to write, and collaboration doesn’t always 
provide that learning. In writing there is hardly 
a short-cut to learning except through writing, 
criticism, rewriting, and more writing. 
But a successful collaborator is a valuable per- 
son. He may help another writer learn to write 
better. 
so much collaboration with another writer as it 
is to collaborate with a person who has biographi- 
cal, technical, or other important information but 
who has not the interest or ability to learn to 
write it well. Some of our most valuable book 
and magazine material comes from such collabo- 
rators; without the collaborator, it probably would 
not be written at all. I have frequently run upon 
such material, and the value of a good collabo- 
rator is indicated by the fact that one is difficult 
to find. Thus collaboration becomes a_ literary 
occupation in itself, hardly to be looked for among 
successful writers of their own stories, novels, and 
other writing, but definitely to be considered seri- 
ously as a writing field by those who would be 
interested. 

2. I have become very confused after reading 
some articles and books on writing. One recom- 
mends that beginners start with short stories; oth- 
ers insist that the best place to begin is with juve- 
nile, or filler, or fact writing, or the novel, or the 
short-short. What is the beginner to believe is 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


By ALAN SWALLOW 
Collaboration—With What Shall | Start? Etc. 


But his most important function is not” 


his best place to begin? 

I must say immediately that there is no “best” 
place to start which will fit everyone. The be- 
ginning writer has to start where he is—that is, 
with his own interest and with what he knows 
about writing. If he is primarily interested in 
fiction writing, he ought to start writing fiction; 
if he doesn’t know enough about writing fiction, 
he ought to learn how to do it by writing it and 
by learning as he writes. If he has the mind and 
interest for non-fiction, he ought not to try writ 
ing short stories or the novel, but concentrate, 
according to his interests, upon the fact piece, 
article, or non-fiction book. 

Of course many people start with merely the 
yen to write, not knowing what they want to 
write. In that case, they should do some experi- 
menting until they do find the kind of writing 
which most engages their interest and ability. Some 
will find that, after they have concentrated in one 
field to some success, they will change interests 
or will work more than one field. But that is a 
problem they can face when the time comes; as 
beginners, they are wise to discover their primary 
interests in writing and concentrate upon develop- 
ing their ability in those types of writing. 

When the beginner has discovered the nature 
of his primary interest, it is true that he can then 
try to choose the easiest (that is, least competi 
tive) place to start within that field. But even 
here he must exercise caution and common sense. 
Learning to write small fillers will hardly help 
one to write full non-fiction books; if he wants 
to write such books almost exclusively, the begin. 
ner might just as well start on learning to do 
that. And so with other forms. ‘The beginne: 
should not compromise his talent needlessly but 
might just as well learn as best he can to write 
what it is his goal and desire to write well. 

3. I’m terribly disturbed by an article entitled 
“How to Commit Suicide” which appeared in an- 
other magazine. It indicates that the postal in 
creases proposed in the Murray Postal Bill, HR 
2945, will, if the bill is passed, destroy many 
magazines and thus seriously cut the markets open 
to writers. What do you think of this? 

The bill is serious. Writers should join with 
the publishers of newspapers, magazines, and books 
in their concerted effort to prevent passage of the 
bill. 

At the same time, the “scare tactics” of the 
article “How to Commit Suicide” are unwarrant 
ed. Here is the situation as I understand it. Ouj 
national government has long recognized publica 
tions as of educational value to the public an¢ 
has long carried them in the mail at a loss a 
a public service of the government. But twi 
factors have influenced the Postal Mepartment and 
many congressmen to propose increases in posta 
rates for publications. 

First, the postal service, just as everything els 
during and since the war, has met sharply in 
creased costs. Second, inequalities crept into th 
policy. Magazines and newspapers, for example 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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By ELIZABETH HAZELTON 


New York, August, 1949. 

Attention, free-lance writers! There are good 
times ahead! As the fall season gets under way, 
radio is by no means a “dead duck,” and _tele- 
vision promises to be not only increasingly inter: 
esting, but increasingly profitable. 

Forget all this talk about “the panic” at Rocke- 
feller Center and Hollywood and Vine. The highly 
paid contract writer may have legitimate cause for 
the jitters, but the free-lance’s best markets are 
still going strong. In fact, the winter may see 
new markets added to the list of stand-bys. 

The reason is obvious: with many sponsors turn- 
ing to television, the five-figure-weekly radio show 
is too heavy a load, but the comparatively low 
budget program, like Stars Over HOLLYwoop, 
SKIPPY HOLLYWOOD THEATRE, Dr. CHRISTIAN, GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION and First NIGHTER is still an ex- 
cellent investment. With scores of high-cost pro- 
grams disappearing from the airlanes, these shows 
and others like them are still solid. They go on 
fifty-two weeks a year, and they need a play every 
week. And what’s more—they'll buy them from 
unknowns. You need never have sold a play be- 
fore. Jf you can turn out what they want, they'll 
buy it, gladly. But—that if is important. It im- 
plies not only talent, but a knowledge of the 
market. 

Listen to a program carefully, study its require- 
ments, before you try submitting a play. No mat- 
ter how original or brilliant your script may be, 
it will bring nothing more than a depressing re- 
jection slip, if it doesn’t fit your chosen market. 
But slanted intelligently, a good script will bring 
that longed-for check. And if you're aching to 
be a contract writer, a list of your sales to net- 
work dramatic programs is the best possible open- 
sesame to a series of your own. 

Not only are radio prospects good for the free- 
lance this fall, but New York television script edi- 
tors will be buying originals, and sending out 
respectable checks! Your local video station may 
be paying from zero to a dollar a minute, but a 
sale to a network program in New York may 
bring anywhere from $200 to $500 and even more, 
for the rights to one telecast of your play. The 
playwright who must earn his living by his type- 
writer can, at long last, afford to turn his talents 
to television. 

These are some of the top video markets: 

CHEVROLET ON Broapway . . . this half-hour pro- 
gram on NBC, now produced by Victor McLeod, 
former screen and radio writer-producer, is expert- 
ly done, both dramatically and photographically. 
Mr. McLeod wants plays of all types, comedy of 
character and situation, farce, psychological and 
character drama, occasionally suspense melodrama. 
Scripts should be in two acts, with a playing time 
of 26 minutes. A small cast (4-7) with not more 
than two sets is preferred, though there can be 
additional small sets, such as the corner of a 
room, or a backdrop for an outdoor scene. Film 
stock shots may be included. Three cameras are 
used for the live action. 

Program pays from $200 for an original play 
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which their staff writer adapts for television, to 
$400 and $500 for plays by experienced video writ- 
ers, who can turn out a script ready to be telecast 
without revision. Program also buys adaptations 
of one-act plays or stories, but the adapter must 
get permission from the author, and make the 
financial arrangement (usually 50-50) before sub- 
mittal. 

A release form must be submitted with the 
script. Apply to Victor McLeod, producer, or 
Maeve Southgate, Television Story Editor, NBC 
Television, RCA Bldg., 30 Rockkefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

THE CLOCK also on NBC, is a half-hour 
mystery suspense program. Scripts should have a 
full 30 minutes playing time, with a good spot 
for a 30 second break in the midde. Since this is 
sustaining, at present, it is especially desirable 
that there be no more than two sets, and a cast 
no larger than 6 or 7. There are three cameras 
for live aetion, and stock film shots may be used. 
Program pays from $150 to $250, and a release 
form is necessary. 

Maeve Southgate, NBC’s charming new story 
editor, who reads for CHEVROLET as well as THE 
CLock, is interested in discovering new writers, 
and proud of the fact that she is now developing 
two whose scripts are scheduled for forthcoming 
telecasts on both of these programs. Miss South- 
gate urges that writers give the editor’s eyes a 
break, and submit only good, legible copy. Also, 
release forms require both name and address of 
the author. Submit to Maeve Southgate, Tele- 
vision Story Editor, Room 1054, NBC, RCA Bldg., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

SUSPENSE . . . This half-hour psychological mys- 
tery series, long tops in its field in radio, is be- 
coming equally successful in television. Scripts 
should be in two acts, with 26 minutes of playing 
time. Prefers as few sets as possible; can film se- 
quences, if necessary, but prefers live action. Three 
cameras are used. No set limit on cast, but keep 
it down. Program pays from $200 to $250 for an 
original; if you can do an expert video adaptation, 
you may earn the adapter’s check, as well. Arthur 
Heinemann, new CBS Television Story Editor, 
comes to his post from CBS-AM, with an excellent 
background as writer and motion picture story 
editor. Mr. Heinemann is looking for quality 
scripts, combining excellent characterization and 
good plotting, with the necessary suspense struc- 
ture. He would prefer to see an outline, first. 
Will also consider adaptations, but the adapter 
must make the necessary arrangements with the 
author. 

A release form is necessary for submission. Write 
to Arthur Heinemann, Television Story Editor, 
CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New York. 

TELEVISION Script Fors: Most programs prefer 
the dialogue written on the left half of the page, 
leaving the right half—or third—of the page for 
camera instructions. Write as you would for a 
stage play, including description of the physical 
action, so that the editor can visualize the action 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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FOR LITERARY WORKERS—PUBLISHED SEMI-ANNUALLY 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 
A—GENERAL LIST 


STANDARD PERIODICALS—A 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) Articles on 
topics of current social and ‘political interest, rural problems, 
500-2000; short modern verse. Rev. . . Hartnett, S.J. 
$35 per 1800 word article (about 2c), Acc. (Catholic). 

American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M) 
Out of market for fiction. Articles handled on assignment. 
Query. Joseph C. Keeley. High rates, Acc. 

American Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Short stories 3000-4500; short shorts 1000-1500; 
storiettes, 750; vignettes, 500; novels, 25,000. Articles usually 
arranged for. Sumner Blossom, Ed.; William B. Hart, Fiction 
Ed. First class rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 
(M-35) Political, foreign affairs, art, medicine, science, music, 
personality profiles, etc., articles and essays, short stories. up 
to 3000, verse. Lawrence E. Spivap. 3c up, Acc. 

American Scholar, The, 415 First Ave., New York 10. (Q-75) 
Articles on subjects “of substantial general interest in clear 
and unpedantic language,’ 3000-3500; verse; Hiram Haydn. 
$5, printed page, maximum $50; verse, $10-$25; Acc. 

American Swedish Monthly, The, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. (M-25) _ Illustrated articles dealing with Swecen, 
relations between Sweden and U. S., or stories of prominent 
Swedish stock. 1000-2000. Olof Ollen. 2c, 


photos $3, Pu 

(Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
Short stories of colorful, adventureful, 
5000; novelettes, 8000-9000; complete short novels, 
Articles; features. Cartoons. Jerry Mason, Ed. Dir.; 
Terrill, Exec. Ed. Good rates. Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. (M-50) Critical 
essays, human-interest articles, 6000-8000; sketches, short 
stories, 4000-10,000; verse; unusual personal experience; high 
literary standard. Edward Weeks. Good rates, Acc. 


Beaver, The, Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) 
Articles on travel, exploration, trade, anthropology, natural 
history in the Canadian North, up to 2500, illustrations essen- 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. 1c, Pub. 

Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit 1. (M-free) 
Articles on places, people and events of interest to tourists, 
500-600, with 3 or 4 good photos; fillers on interesting places, 
people or events 200-300 words and photo. No cartoons, poetry, 
quizzes, fillers of the oddity type, first-person accounts of 
vacations or tours. E. W. Morrill. Acc. Supplementary rights 
released. 


Canadian Geographical Journal, 
(M-35) Illustrated geographical 
M. Dallyn. ic up, Acc. 

Christian Science Monitor, The, 1 Norway St., Boston 15. 
(D-5) Articles, essays, for editorial and department pages, up 
to 800; forum to 1200; editorials to 800; poems. Acc. or Pub. 

Collier’s, Ce. 250 Park Ave., New York 17. (W-15) 
Short stories, 1200 to 5000; serials up to 64,000; novels and 
articles on popular questions of the day 3500; fillers; car- 
toons; verse only rarely. Knox Burger, Fiction Ed. First 
class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) (Knights 
of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2500-3500; 
essays; verse. John Donahue. Ic to 3c, Acc. 

Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 1. (M-50) Po- 
litical, economic, sociological, religious, literary articles of 
high quality, 4000- q reviews. Short stories, 2500- 
4000. Verse, any length. Elliot E. Cohen. $150 base rate 
for articles, Acc. 

Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. (M-25) Uses 
factual anecdotal packed articles ‘under 5000; photos; fillers; 
one-pagers. No fiction or poetry. Reports in 2 weeks. Fritz 
Bamberger, Ed. Dir., 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
rates, Acc. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York 19. 
(M-25) Outstanding short stories 4000-6000; short shorts 1000- 
2000; novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 50,000-60,000; book-length 
novels, non-fiction features. Articles of cosmopolitan interest 
2000-3000. Herbert R. Mayes. First-class rates, Acc. 


Desert Magazine, The, Palm Desert, Calif. (M-35) Illustrated 
feature articles from the desert Southwest on travel, nature, 


New York 17. (M-25) 
dramatic living, to 
12-14,000. 
Rogers 


36 Elgin, 


Ottawa, Canada. 
articles -5000. 


rdon 


mining, archaeology, exploration, personalities, Indians, to 
2500. (Overstocked with poetry.) Randall Henderson, 1l'2c 
and up, prose. Photos, $1 to $3, Acc. 


Digest and Review, 686 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Second 
serial rights on articles on politics, national defense, science, 
psychology, self-help, vocational guidance. Authentic, spark- 
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No poetry, fiction, photos. Credit to author and maga- 


ling. 
F. L. Nelson. 


zine; also free copies of issue containing digest. 
lc-2c 

Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., 
cles, 5000; cartoons; mystery fiction. 
to $500, Acc. 

Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- 
point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; 
cartoons, cartoon ideas. David A. Smart. Buys according to 
quality and length. Needs satire. Acc. 

Everybody’s Digest (W. J. Smith Pub. Corp.) 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. (M-25). World events, politics, business, 
personalities, unique and human interest stories, humor, etc. 
80% digest, 20% new material. Theodore Irwin, Ed.; Mada- 
lynne Renter, Mng. Good rates, Acc. 

Extension (The National Catholic Monthly), 1307 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. (M-30) Short stories, 2000-6000; ro- 
mance, adventure, detective, humorous; six installment serials, 
Eileen O’Hayer. Good 


(M-20) Arti- 
$100 


New York 17. 
Coles Phillips. 


5000; short-shorts; articles; cartoons. 
rates, Acc. 

Eye: People and Pictures, (Martin Goodman), 305 5th Ave., 
New York 1. (Bi-M) 2 or 3 articles a month, 1000-4000; 


strong human interest articies; profiles of vivid personali- 

ties; articles with personal application to the general reader; 

exposes of unusual situations in American life; sports ma- 

terial appealing to wide audience; photos with high human 

interest value. Carlton Brown, Ed.; Monna Troub, Assoc. 
Good rates, Acc. 


Far East, The, St. Columbans, Milton, Mass. (M-10) Cath- 
olic mission magazine; buys short (1500-1800) stories with 
wholesome plots; short-short stories to 800; authentic travel 
and human-interest articies and photos on China, Philippines, 
Burma, Korea, Japan, etc.; good poetry. Stories, $30, Acc. 
(Send 10c for sample copy.) . 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, 
Mich. (M) Well-illustrated, travel, place, sport, or other 
articles, 1200-1500; shorts; photos, with Ford angle. 10c, Acc. 
(Query.) 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Limited market for dramatized factual military service stories 
told’’ category; articles on subjects 


n the ‘“‘now it can 
pertinent to interest of overseas veterans; anecdotes, 100-300, 
dealing with amusing overseas experience instances. Word 


length for stories and articles 1500-2000. Barney Yanofsky. 


Good rates, Acc. 

Fortune, 350 5th Ave., New York 1. 
industrial tie-up, 95% staff-written. 
purchased. C. D. Jackson, Publisher. 


(M-1.25) Articles with 
Some source material 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. (M-50) 
Timely articles for intelligent readers; short stories; essays; 
fillers; verse. Frederick Lewis Allen. Acc. 

Holiday (Curtis Publishing Co.), Independence Sq., Phila- 


delphia 5. (M-50) Quality articles, well-illustrated, on things- 
to-do and places-to-go, to 3500. Ted Patrick. First class rates, 
Acc. 


Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (M-25) In- 
spirational, philosophic and practical advice articles on longev- 
ity, nutrition, health, personal problems. Leonard M. Leonard, 
Ed.; Frances Goodnight, Features Ed. Excellent rates. 


Kiwanis Magazine, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(M) Articles on national affairs and community problems, 
for 1000 


1000-1800. Felix B. Streyckmans, Mng. Ed. $35 
words; $50-$75 for those 1500-1800. Acc. 

Liberty, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-20) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short stories, youthful appeal, 1000-5000; 
timely human-interest articles; verse; fillers; cartoons. David 
Brown. First-class rates, Acc. 

MacLean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. (Semi-M- 


10) Short stories, love, romance, sea, mystery, industrial, war, 
adventure, outdoor, up to 5500. Articles of general] interest, 
including science, personalities, medical, etc. Canadian angle 
helps, but is not essential. W. A. Irwin, Ei. 4c up, Acc. 

Magazine Antiques, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-65) 
Authoritative articles representing new discovery, or a new 
point of view, or a new opinion, regarding some aspect of 
glass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-2500. Essays, 
news items; photos. Alice Winchester. 3c, Pub.; exclusive 
photos, paid for at cost. 

Marine Corps Gazette, The, Marine Corps Schools, Box 106, 
Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional, military, and Marine Corps 
subjects, 1000 to 5000, illustrated, with emphasis on amphib- 
ious warfare; fillers. Major James A. Pounds, U.S.M.C. 3c, 


Pub. 
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New York. (Q-$1.50) 


Menorah Journal, 
essays, poetry. 


Jewish short stories, sketches, 
Henry Hurwitz. 1c up, Pub. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York 20. (W-15) Articles on 
politics, literature, economics up to 2400. Freda Kirchwey. 
14gc, Pub. 

National a Magazine, 16th and M Sts., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (M-50) Official journal National Geo- 
graphic Society. Articles on travel and geographic subjects up 
to 7500; photographs. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 


The, 63 5th Ave., 
one-act plays, 


National Jewish Monthly, The, 1003 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-15) Short stories, articles, essays, Jewish 
interest. 1000-3000. Edward E. Grusd. Ic to 2c, Pub. 


National Police Gazette, 1560 Broadway, New York 19. Fact- 
ual police stories, sports stories, to 1500; personality pieces on 
sports figures; short Washington items. Harold H. Roswell. 
2c up, Pub. 

New Republic, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. (W-15) General 
articles of any length, dealing with all phases of public affairs. 
Michael Straight, Ed. Rate of payment by arrangement. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. (W-15) 
Short stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and biographical 
_material up to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas; light verse. 
Good rates, Acc. 


Pageant, 535 5th Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Articles on 
adventure, politics, people, sports, self and community help 
to 3000; Americana, strange facts, etc. Up to $600 for arti- 
cles, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Pen (Public Employee’s News), P. O. Box 2451, Denver 1, 
Colo. (M) Articles, 500-2250; short stories and vignettes 500- 
2250; all materia] particularly interesting to public and federal 
workers, teachers—out-of-doors, love, domestic, rural, juvenile, 
hobbies, travel, medical, scientific. education, health, sports, 
fillers; verse; cartoons, $5-$15. Jan Greenlaw. Assoc. Ed. 5c, 
— and articles; 50c a line for verse; up to $10 photos, 

ce. 

People & Places, 3333 N. Racine St., Chicago 13. (M-Free- 
controlled) Short, human-interest, people-and-place articles, 
80%, pictorial. Frederick O. Schubert. fc, photos, $7.50, Acc. 


Pic, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Q) Formerly all 
pictorial, now uses sports articles and stories aimed at young 
men. Good rates, Acc. 


Practical Knowledge Monthly, 1139 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5. (M-10) Practical applied psychology, popular mechanics, 
self-help, vocational articles, 1000, all written for men who are 
eee ae to get ahead. V. Peter Ferrara. Approx. 2c, photos 

- ce. 


meer Magazine (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. M-35) Uses feature stories covering phases of railroad 
A with comprehensive captions and blurb; fact arti- 
cles on same subjects, 3000-5000. Overstocked with fillers 
and poems. Good rates, Acc. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (M-25) Digests of pub- 
lished articles; occasionally original articles; shorts for ‘‘Life 
in These United States.’’ Good rates, Acc. 

Redbook (McCall). 444 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Short stories, serials, complete novels, novelettes, feature arti- 
cles, romance, domestic problems, emotional! slant to women. 
Wade Nichols. First-class rates, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (M-25) Au- 
thoritative articles on business and industry, social and eco- 
nomic problems, travel sketches, humor, essays, 1500-2000. 
Little fiction used. Leland D. Case. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia 5. (W-15) Articles on timely topics 1000-4000; 
short stories 2500-5000; novelettes, 12,000-20,000; serials 40,000 
to 60,000; lyric and humorous verse; skits, cartoons, non-fiction 
fillers, to 500. Ben Hibbs. First-class rates, Acc. (Reports 
within a week.) (Query on articles.) 


Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
19. (W-20) Articles. essays, 1500-3000, verse, fact-items, on 
literature, music, documentary films, stage, screen, world 
affairs; cartoons. Norman Cousins. Pub. 

Script, 548 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 36. (M-25) 
One reporting piece and one profile each issue and consider- 
able anecdotal material about California and the West: verse, 
2 lines up; cartoon gags. Everything must be slanted for an 
adult California audience. James P. Felton. Rates roughly 
to Atlantic Monthly averaging between 7c and 10c 
a wor 


Sir, 105 E. 35th St., New York 16. (M-25) Expose and 
general interest articles, 2000-3000, , $60, $75, with $5 
each for photos; short- ong of male interest 1000 or under, 


$25-$50, short fiction, 2000-3000, $50, $60, $75, light or humor- 
ous or serious; actual, true experiences of men, first-person, 
adventure, danger, 2000-3000, $50, $60, $75; short sports arti- 
fact fillers (no humor). Adrian B. 


cles, 1000-2000, $50--60; 

Lopez. 

Standard, The, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. (W-10) Features 
of Canadian interest, short ar 1200-2500; novels, about 


35,000; articles, 1800; fillers, 400. G. Gilbert. 3c up, Acc. 

St. Anthony Messenger, (Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Republic 
St., Cincinnati 10. (M-25) Catholic family magazine. Human- 
interest features on prominent Catholic achievements and 
individuals; articles on current events, especially when having 
Catholic significance, 2000-2500, short stories on modern 
themes slanted for mature audiences, 2000-2500. Extra pay- 
ment for photos retained. Occasional poetry on inspirational, 
religious, romantic, humorous, and nature themes. Rev. Victor 
Drees, O.F.M. 3c cp, Acc. 


Success Today, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) Articles 
stressing principles of success; actual success stories of living 
people, singly or grouped. Douglas Lurton, Ed.; Donald Cooley, 
Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. (Published occasionally; not an 
active market). 


September, 1949 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (W-magazine 

section of 26 newspapers). Romance, mystery, adventure, hu- 
morous short stories, 1200-4000; short articles on popular sci- 
ence, interesting personalities, sports, news subjects making 
for a better America, to 1500-2500; interesting non-war shorts, 
500-1000; fillers, cartoons, short animal material; appealing 
animal photos. William I. Nichols. 

Times Magazine, The New York, Times Sq., New York 18. 
(W) Articles, 1500-2500, and verse based on the news, topics 
relating to sports, nature, science, education, the world of 
fashion and of women’s interest. Lester Markel, Sunday Ed. 
$150-$200 for full-size article. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. (M-35) Forward- 
looking and unbiased articles of general interest; world affairs, 
economics, science, education, literature and the arts together 
with exceptional fiction, verse, and book reviews. Eileen J. 
Garrett. $150 up, Acc 

Toronto Star Weekly, The, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (W-10) Feature articles, Canadian appeal articles on 
topical subjects to 2000. Novels, 40-000-45,000; and serials, 
18-20,000; short stories. 300-4500; love-adventure, romantic, 
western, mystery, detective, etc.; photos; cartoons. Jeanette 
F. Finch, article Ed.; Gwen Cowley, Fict. Ed. 3c up, Acc. 

Town and ws ge 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-75) 
Satirical, topical ort apengecs articles, essays, on unusual 
subjects, not addressed to a purely feminine public. Varying 
rates, Acc. 

Trailways Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (Q) 
Description of places and things of interest to traveler and 
vacationer within limits of U. S., 1500, with 8x10 glossy photos. 
H. M. Collier. Up.to 5c a word, Acc. Photos, Pub. 

True, The Man’s Magazine (Fawcett Pub., Inc.), 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18. (M-25) Factual stories of interest to men. 
2000 up—average 5000-6000. Two-column fillers. 500-1000. One 
novel length (20,000) each issue. Ken W. Purdy. High rates, 
Acc. 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, 
Va. (Q-75) Exceptional literary, scientific, political essays 
3000-7000; short stories and verse of high standard. Charlotte 
Kohler, Ed. rates, Pub. 


Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
(M-20) Articles 300-1200, photos of out-of-doors, natural sci- 
ence, history, etc., on Calif., Ariz., Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and So. Colorado. Verse. Phil Townsend Hanna. 5c, Acc. 

Whisper (Harrison Pubs.), 201 W. 52nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-25) Expose articles and startling news features, heavily 
illustrated. All with tabloid treatment—strictly sensational. 
N. Larsen. $50 an article; photos $5, Acc. 

Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven 7, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles 
on current political, literary, scientific, art subjects 5000-6000. 
David M. Potter; Paul Pickrel, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Yankee, Dublic, N. H. (M-25) Robb Sagendorph. Short fic- 
tion, articles, 1500; verse, 8 lines; fillers, cartoons, photos. 
Yankee subjects, past, present, future. ic-2c; 3c-5c, verse. 

Your Life, The Popular Guide to Desirable Living, 227 E. 
44th St., New York 17. (M-25) Inspirational, helpful articles 
on living. 1200-2500; quizzes; brief games; fillers. Douglas 
Lurton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Your Personality, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Twice a 
year.) Helpful articles on all phases of personality, 700-2500. 
Good rates, Acc. 


STANDARD PERIODICALS—B 


Alaska Life Magazine, 708 American Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 
(M-25) Articles, short stories, on Alaska or of particular in- 


terest to Alaskans, ‘‘grassroots’’ type, 500-3000; verse, 12-18 
lines, 10c a line; $5-$25 per article. D. E. Luke, Mng.. Ed. 
Pub. 

American Hebrew, The, 48 W. 48th St., New York. (W-15) 


Short stories, Jewish background, American scene 1200-1500. 
Florence Lindermann. 142c up, shortly after Pub. 

American Letters, 10 Legare St., Charleston 3, S. C. (Q) 
Articles and essays on various serious cultural subjects, 8000; 
short stories of quality equal to that accepted by Kenyon 
Review and such publications; verse of poetry quality. 
Anthony Harrigan. Ind., Pub. 

American Living, P. O. Box 1151, Los Angeles 53. Articles 
on home decoration, fashion, illustrated with 8x10 glossy 
photos, light young-love short stories, 100-1200, 8x10 glossies 


for cover use. Tom Paul. Articles, $20; short stories, $15; 
photos, $5. Releases sup. rights. 
B. Beacon, 750 Delaware. Kansas City, Mo. (M- 


1500-1750, in good taste 


B. S. & 
Free) General interest short stories, 
Masculine viewpoint, 


but not eee for family reading. 


that could be enjoyed by women. Marje Sweeney. $25, Acc. 

California Highway Patrolman, The, Box 551, Sacramento, 
Calif. (M) Safety articles, 500-2500. W. Howard Jackson. 
Ic, Acc. 


181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Camping Magazine, 
Articles, fillers, news items, 


(November through June) 


SUCCESSFUL COACH FOR 15 YEARS 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR MS. 


Monthly $7.50, or single criticism. Ghosting. Plots. a. 
Crit. $1 to 1M; $2 to3M; $3 to5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)....... 2.00 
3-—-WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique) . . 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders). 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types explained) 3.00 


Evanston, IIlinois 
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Howard P. Galoway. Ind. 

Canadian National Magazine, 335 McGill St., Montreal, 
Canada. (M-10) Articles bearing on Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ activities and railway problems, to 1500. C. W. Higgins, 
Mng. Ed. Acc. 

Chicago Jewish Forum, The, 82 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2. (Q-$1.25) Articles, short stories, 2000-6000; poetry, 
art work. Jewish subjects and minority problems only. Ben- 
jamin Weintroub. 2c, Acc. 

Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
(W-15) Articles on religious, international affairs, social wel- 
fare topics, 2000; verse. Paul Hutchinson. Pub. 

Common Ground, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18. (Q-50) 
Articles, fiction, and poetry interpretive of America’s people 
of many tongues and races and creeds, 1500-3000. Margaret 
Anderson, Ed. $5 printed page. 

Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (W-15) 
Independent Catholic review. Timely articles on literature, 
arts, public affairs, up to 3000; verse up to 30 lines. Philip 
Burnham. Edw. Skillin, Jr. 2/3c, verse 40c line, Pub. 

Current History, 108-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6. (M-35) 
Objective analyses of political, social, or economic conditions; 
important documents. . G. Redmond. ic, Pub. 


Deseret News Magazine, Deseret News Publishing Co., P.O. 
Box 1257, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. Western activities, par- 
ticularly those dealing with Utah, Western Colorado, Southern 
Idaho. Northern Arizona. Olive Burt. lc, photos, $2.50, Pub. 


Everyday Hobbies, Box 104, Highland Park Sta., Los Ange- 
les 42. Articles from 250-450 about unusual hobbies, paid in 
subscription. Alan W. Farrant. 


Forum, 108-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6. 
tive analyses of political, social, or literary conditions, 
up; essays. D. G. Redmond. ic, Pub. 

Furiosa, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. (50c) Essay: 
short stories, verse. Quality material. Very little fiction, 
a essays on assignment. Reed Whittemore. $5 page, 

u 


photos, cartoons, on — relating to organized camping. 


(M-35) Objec- 
2500 


Published by 
adventure, 
30.6 years. 
important. 


Future, Akdar Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. (M-25) 
U. S. Junior C. of C Business success stories, 
sports, surveys, features. Age of average reader, 
jokes. Brevity and pictures 


Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-10) Clean short stories, ad- 
ventcre, mystery, love, Western, etc., 2500-4000; serials. Odd, 
strange pictures, brief text; Americanisms and family sub- 
jects; personalities and articles of general interest, 300-800 
short illustrated articles for women’s and children’s pages. 
Howard R. Davis. $4 to $8 per short story, varying rates 
for articles, photos $3, Acc. 


Hold-It, 41 W. 52nd St., 
relating to modeling and fashion; 
stories; articles on animal models; 
including anecdotes by models and of models. 
illustrate, and news photos of leading models. 
Knight. Ind. 

Horn Book, 248 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. (Bi-M) 
Articles on juvenile authors and illustrators. Bertha Mahony 
Miller. 1c, Pub. Supplementary rights released to authors. 


J. C. Review, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. (M) Easy-to- 
read, popular style articles on vocational guidance, child care, 
family welfare, and care of the aged. Louis Ludwig. 3c-5c, 
Acc. (No longer in market for outside material.) 

Jewish Life, 305 Broadway, New York 7. (Bi-M-25) Articles 
and stories addressed to the modern Orthodox Jewish point 
of view, and reflecting the creative aspects of Jewish life, 
1000-2000. Saul Bernstein. $5 printed page (average 400 
words), Pub. Sup. rights released to author. 

Judy’s, Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd.. Chicago 16. (M-25) 
Current interest articles 800-1200 (no rewrites of encyclopedia 
or textbooks); short stories, 800-1600. (Overstocked on fiction 
to first of year.) Will Judy. 1'gc, Acc. 

Leatherneck, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, C. (M-25) 
Mi'itary, out- of-door and civilian articles about J. A. 
Donovan, Major, U.S.M.C. lc, Acc. 

Link, The, General Commission on ee, 122 Maryland 
Ave., N.E., Washington 2, C. (M-15) Overstocked on 
everything but top-notch short-shorts. 2000 or less, in humor- 
ous vein to interest men and women in the Armed Services 
and/or Veterans Administration. T. A. Rymer. Payt. 90 
days prior to Pub. Releases all rights unless otherwise 
specified. 

Magazine Digest, 


| WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One- of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


New York 19. (M) Non-fiction 
top-flight model success 
authentic short items, 
Photos 

Robert B. 


15 erin Rd., Toronto 4, Canada. 


23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
16 


(M-25) National digest only, save for occasional feature arti- 
cles paid for at 5c a word. M. Simmons, Ed.; Allen Chellas, 
Mng. Ed. 

Mark Twain Quarterly, Webster Groves, Mo. (Q-75) 
cles dealing with Mark Twain and American literature; 
essays with humorous twist; short ms and sonnets; 
fact items dealing with Twain and other Americans. 
Clemens. Payt. in subs. Special articles, $1 column. 
rights released. 

Masses & Mainstream, 832 Broadway, New York 3. (M-35) 
Political and general articles, 3500; literary essays and = 
criticisms, 3500; realistic stories of "American life, 5000; hig 
quality poetry. Samuel Sillen. $5 printed page. 

Modern Mexico, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. (Bi-M-40) Human 
interest articles and articles ‘dealing with the cultural insti- 
tutions, business, people, and day-by-day life in Mexico; some 
fiction; 1500-2000 words plus photos; verse. 34c, Pub. N. 
Belth, Exec. Ed. Releases all rights. 

Motels and Courts, 544 W. Colorado Bivd., Glendale, Calif. 
(M-20) Articles dealing with travel, emphasizing the use of 
auto court accommodations; descriptive articles to 1500 about 
new Motels under construction; articles dealing with prob- 


lems of auto court owners from a business standpoint. Jean 
Jacques. 
Mozark Magazine, Wow Publications, Eolia, Mo. Hobby-- 


literary travel magazine featuring the literature, people, scenic 
wonders of the Ozarks and other sections of Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and the South. Uses poems with the Ozark slant. ‘Sketches 
and pictures of people and scenery. Articles about hobbies, 
writers, artists, radio, stage, and travel in the South. Pay- 
ment in prizes only. 


National Guardian, 17 Murray St., New York 7. (W-10) 
Short factul material suitable for an independent progres- 
sive publication, including humor and satires, short verses 
of social or political satire; political, economic, civil liberties 
or human news for inclusion in weekly news round-up; news 
photos along above lines. Cedric Belfrage. 2-3c, Pub. 

Nevada Magazine, P.O. Box 37, Minden, Nev. (M-25) A-1 
type of material dealing with Nevada and Sierra Nevada re- 
gion, historical and cyrrent events, shorts on Nevada, including 
fiction based on trué legendary data; verse. Nominal rates, 


verse, $1, slightly more if accompanied by photo. Pub. (No 
reply to questionnaire). 
The New Colophon, 66 E. 56th St., New York 22. (Q) Arti- 


Americana—anything 


cles on first editions, unusual printing, 
Elmer Adler, 


of scholarly, literary, bibliographical interest. 
John T. Winterich, Frederick B. Adams, Jr. 

New England Quarterly, Hubbard Hall, Brunswick, Maine. 
(Q—$1) Historical and literary articles and essays on New 
England Life and Letters. Herbert Brown. No payt. (Slow 
to report.) 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-25) Pag pee 
articles on New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick. $10 to $15 pe 
article, Pub. Verse, no payment. 

Omnibook, Inc., 76 9th Ave., New York. (M-35) 25,000 word 
abridgements of current best-selling books. Pays up to $4000 
for abridged reprint rights. Acc. (Not interested 4 original 
material.) 

Opinion, 17 
Short stories 2000; 
S. Wise. 1c, Pub. 
Our —_ Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(M-10) S C. A. organ. Animal axticion. up to 600; photos. 
11gc, Acc. Photos $1, up. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (2M-25) Pro- 
fessional type articles on naval subjects, of interest to en- 
listed personnel; authentic articles on naval subjects, 2000- 
4000; action naval short stories; photos; humorous and fact 
essays with naval slant. H. W. Burkhart, Jr. 142-lc, Pub. No 
payment for verse. 

Our New Magazine, Box 75, Kissimmee. Fla. 
articles, poems. collector columns. Ethel Maguffey. 
ments by arrangement. 

Pan American, The (Famous Features Syndicate), 1150 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York 19. ($3 yr.-$7.50) incl. Year 
Book.) Latin American articles slanted for student use, 
social, economic. cultural, covering the Western Hemisphere, 
1000-2000; fillers. Exceptional photos. 1c, Pub. 

Partisan Review, 1545 Broadway, New York 19. (M-50) Lit- 
erary, political, experimental, off-trail, advance-guard stories, 
fine writing, to 5000. 244c, fiction, 50c line, poetry. Wm. 
Phillips, Philp Rahv, Eds. 

Pathfinder agg Magazine, 1323 M. St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. (EOW-10). Only news leads of exceptional timeliness and 


New York 17. (M-25) Articles 2000; 


E. 42nd St., 
Dr. Stephen 


verse; fillers; Jewish interest. 


Short stories, 
Pay- 


importance. Donaid S. McNeil, Mng. Ed. Pub. (Practically 
no market.) 
Personalist, U. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. (50c) 


Philosophical, literary and religious articles of scholarly na- 
ture. Small amount of verse. Dr. Ralph T. Flewelling. 
Small rate, Pub. 

Pipe Lovers, 532 Pine Ave., Long Beach 12, Calif. (M-25) 
A magazine for men using articles on pipes, pipe smoking and 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 
appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
perfect manuscripts in correct ‘style, with 
punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
nd bond: carbon free. Mailed flat with 
Novels, shorts. 


EDITORS 
and technically 

flawless 
on Eaton—20 poun 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


The Author & Journalist 


Septe: 
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related subjects, 
articles of a technical or semi-technical nature; no payment 
for other material. 


to 1000. Geo. W. Cushman. lec, Pub., 


Plain Talk, 240 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M) Docu- 
mentary material on totalitarian activities. Isaac Don Levine. 
Payment by arrangement. 

Postmark, The, 832 Oakwood Ave., Columbus 6, Ohio. Uses 
material of interest to handicapped people . . Stories con- 
cerning achievements of such people, or about persons who 
do things to aid them. Norma Anne Kirkendall. No payt. ex- 
cept comp. copies. Personal letter accompanies rejected Mss. 


Profitable Hobbies, 24th & Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
(M-25) Original how-to-do-it articles; features demonstrating 
the financial possibilities of hobbies; stories built around in- 
dividual hobbyists, to 3000; cartoons and cartoon ideas. Fact 
items. T. M. O'Leary. ic, photos, $1-$5, Pub 

Promenade, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. 
several smart New York hotels) 
cated short story to 1500; 
Dorothy Partridge. 


Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Eureka Springs, Ark. (Q-50) Short 
stories, features, verse, photos with Ozark slant. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Payment by arrangement. 

Reporter, The, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) 
Largely staff-written, but some contributions on national 
and international affairs. L'ewellyn White, Mng. Ed. Query. 

Rocky Mountain Life, 623 Mining Exchange Bldg., Denver 
2, Colo. (M-25) Articles with regional appeal; personalities, 
sports, Colorado and regional history, travel, wild life, 

Western fillers; unusual, true historical stories 
(high altitude regional photo stories, are particularly 
desirable. lc up, 

Rosicrucian iment. The, Oceanside, Calif. 
on occultism, mysticism, art, 
accord with the Rosicrucian Philosophy; 
same lines, 1500-2500, $3-$15, Acc. 

Russian Review, The, 213 W. 23rd St., New York. (Q-$4) 
Scholarly articles and essays on Russia, past or present, 3000- 
3500. $25, Acc. 


(M to guests of 
Buys an occasional sophisti- 
short, top-quality verse. Mrs. 


(M) Articles 
science, nutrition, astrology, in 
short stories along 


Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of Canadian interest up to 2000; light, humorous 
articles, satire. B. K. Sandwell, 2/3 to Ic, photos $2-$3, Pub. 

Southern Fireside, Exchange Bldg., 2109 5th Ave., N., 
Birmingham 3, Ala. (M-25) Short-shorts and yarns from 
1500 to 5000 by Southern writers for a Southern audience; 


light verse; fillers and anecdotal material to Don 
Seiwell. Payment on acceptance. Query editor. 
Stop, 340 E. 57th St., New York 22. Short-short articles 
7 popular arg profiles, preferred length 1200. Artrus 
. Brest. $50-$100, Acc. 


ghee Magazine, The House of Sunshine, Litchfield, Ill. 
(M-15) Constructive, wholesome short stories to 1500. ‘‘No 
love-sick or death-bed stories.” Henry F. Henrichs. 
based on merit rather than number of words. 
Survey, The, 112 E. 19th St., New York 3. (M-50) Covers 
social progress in international, industrial, race _ relations, 
a. public health. community affairs. Unstated rates, 
ub. 


Acc., 


Swing, WHB Broadcasting Co., 1125 Scaritt Bldg., Kansas 
City 6. (M-25) Factual non-fiction 800-1800; literary short 
stories 800-1800; fillers 50-600. Mori Greiner. $10-$15, fea- 
tures; 1c fillers. 50-50 on supplementary rights. 


Tic, P.O. Box 350, Albany 1, New York. Articles for 
dentists on dental or dental related themes, 800-2400; short- 
short fiction of the same tyue, 750 to 1000; cartoons; photo- 
graphs and other illustrations, individual or series, humorous 
verse to 60 lines. Payment to $75 for* unusual, top-flight 
articles; rates reached through individual negotiation with 
each contributor. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. 
Short stories, novelettes, serials, articles, 
terest on home affairs: short ‘‘reader editorials’’; fillers, 
jokes and epigrams. Verse. Henry Rische. ‘2c-lc, Pub.; 
verse, $1-$3. Supplementary rights released to author. 


Tops (Lev Gleason Pub.), 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 


Louis 18. (M-35) 
full of human in- 


(Bi-M-25) Colored comic for adults. Payment by arrange- 
ment. Wm. H. Kofoed. Query. 

Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Broadway, Cleveland. 
(W-10) Articles and news on social security, taxes, aid to 
aged, 800, old-age pensioners; jokes. Wants corre- 
spondents in state capitals. George B. Fritz. 2c, Acc. (Not 
in market). 


Tracks Magazine, 1336 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, O. 
(M-10) Articles on railroad subjects 500-1500. Ted O’Meara. 
, Pub. (Query.) 

Trail-R-News, Griffin-Patterson Bidg., Box 431, Glendale, 
Calif. (M-10) Travel articles to 1000, especially those built 
around Trailercoach life. Jean Jacques. 11!2c up, Pub. 

Trailer Life (Trailer Coach Assoc. of Calif.), 3150 W. 6th 
St., Los Angeles 5. (M-10) Articles and fiction, 500-2000, 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 
Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a difference. Novels by special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


September, 1949 


slanted toward trailer life and travel, 


or outdoor subjects of 
interest to trailer owners; pictures, cartoons, similarly slanted. 


Stress family angle. Gilbert Rich. 1c-1%4c; glossy photos, 


$2-$5, Pub. 


U. S. Navy Magazine, Stony Brook, N. Y. (M-35) Articles, 
poems, or photos of interest to Navy personnel or their fam- 
ilies, to 2000. Stanley L. Phramer. 2c, Pub. 


Welcome News, 404 W. 9th, Los Angeles. Articles on travel, 
history, biography, 200-1500; essays on Cooperatives and social 


reform, 1000-1200; short stories a'ong socialistic lines; varied 
a G. Mauritzen. Payment as agreed, Pub. (Over- 
stoc 


Your Mind—Psychology Digest, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-35) Material on psychological subject-matter, 1-2000; 
fillers; stories and occasional poetry with psychological slant. 
Lesley Kuhn, Mng. Ed. ic-2c, Acc. 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


American Baby, Inc., 258 Riverside Drive, New York. (M- 
25) For expectant mothers and mothers of babies under one 
year old. Uses in every issue an article by physician and 
other suitable articles not over 1000 words. No fiction. (Over- 
stocked with verse.) No photos. Only magazine of its kind 
edited by a professional registered nurse. Beulah France, 


R.N. 1!2c, Pub. 
American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-25) Practical articles with human interest illustrations 


interior decorating, building, gardening, 
800 to 2000. Mrs. 


pertaining to home, 
food, children, family health, homecrafts, 
Jean Austin. Varying rates, Acc. 


Baby Post, 67 E. 59th St.. New York 18. (M-25) Author- 
itative articles on baby care, home features, and occasionally 
a short story of appeal to this particular field; verse. Louise 


Cripps. 2-5c. 
Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16. Experience 
articles mother-father-bacy, 500-1000, fillers, verse. Ruth 


Newburn Sedam. 112-3c, Acc. 

Baby Time (Alford Pub. Co.), 424 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (M-25) Articles to 1500 of interest to new mothers. 2c, 
Acc. (Similar requirements for Modern Baby and Today’s 
Baby published by the same firm.) Mary-Edith Cory. 

Beauty Fair, 1841 Broadway, New York 23. (Q-25) Articles 
of self-improvement nature of interest to women, 500-1500. 
Joe Bonomo. $5-$25. Acc. Does not release sup. rights. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
Iowa. (M-25) Practical how-to-do articles on home, family, and 
garden to appeal to both men and women. No fiction, very 
little poetry. Uses general interest articles for the family. 


Copious use of photos. Cartoons. Anecdotes and shorts, $5; 
Pub.; articles, up to $500, Acc. 
Brides Magazine, 527 5th Ave., New York 17. (Q) Articles, 


100-1500, covering fashions, furnishings and home decoration, 
etc., of interest to brides. Helen E. Murphy. Varying rates, 
ce. 


Californian, The, 1020 S. Main St., Los Angeles 15. (M-35) 
Articles pertaining to California, all types of fillers; photos. 
J. R. Asherenpo, Ed. Varying rates, Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St.. W., Toronto, 
Ont. (M-15) Short stories to 5000; articles of interest to 
Canadian women, . Good rates, Acc. 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, (Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co.) 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. (M-25) Home and 
garden articles to 1500; photos; fillers. Canadian interest 
only. G. F. Maccabe. 


Charm Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


(M-25) Articles to 3000 of interest to the business wisi, age 
20-30; short stories; fillers; verse; cartoons. Mrs. Frances 
Harrington. Good rates, Acc. 


Chatelaine, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-15) Short stories and serials; love, married-life, parental 


problems, mystery, adventure, 3500-5000. Articles, Canadian 
interest, up to 2000. Acc. 
Child Study, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21. (Q) ies 


on child development, psychology, etc. Harriet E. Davis 


payt. 


Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St., Highland, Ill. (M) 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘‘you are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels and plays, 
$10. 00: Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return 
postage with each ms. please. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET, ‘’To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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Articles and short stories to 2500 with Christian home life 
and Christian child training themes. In Acc 

Family Circle Magazine, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(M) Heavily departmentalized, a!most wholly "aie written. 
Special sources for short stories. R. R. Endicott 

Family Digest, 549 N. Jefferson, Huntington, Ind. (M-20) 
Articles, 1000-1500; short stories, 1500-2000, on family sub- 
jects. F. A. Fink. 1c-2c, Pub. 


Flower Grower, The, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York 17. (M-25) How-to-do articles by experienced home gar- 
deners, and photographs on gardens and flowers. Paul F. 
Frese, Pub. 


Glamour (Conde Nast), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Love, humor, unusual career articles; politics; world 
affairs; social problems; how-to articles; facts with light 
treatment; fillers. Elizabeth Penrose, Ed. $50-$150, Acc. 
(Query on articles.) 

Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th St. 
York 19. (M-35) Short stories up to 10,000; 
verse. Herbert R. Mayes. Acc. 


Happy Marriage, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (Q-25) 
Short stories, 2-4000; novelettes, 8-10,000 (submit outline). 
Stories of young married couples preferred. Good rates, Acc. 
Frances Hutchinson, Mng. Ed 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Distinguished short stories only; not popular magazine ma- 
terial. Prefers articles in outline form. Mary Louise Aswell, 
Lit. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Hearth and Home, Ske!gas Div., Skelly Oil Co., P. O. Box 
436, Kansas City 10, Mo. (Bi-M) Articles on homemaking, 
food preparation, household aids, care of the home and family, 
hobbies, family, etc., 500-1500, of interest to rural and sub- 
urban families. Viola H. Ward. 2c; or $15 for page with 
photos, $25 for double page with photos. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-15) Articles of interest to Southern women, 
1000-2000; short stories, 1200-4000; short-short stories, 800- 
= cartoons. Mrs. Charleen McClain. 3c; 5c, short-shorts, 

ce. 

Home Desirable, The, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M- 
controlled) Articles on home modernization through plumbing 
and heating, 850; homemaking material, well illustrated. 
Human interest features for family. Helen C. Jones. 2c, Pub. 

Home Life, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (M-15) 
Short stories 1500-3000 and feature articles of interest to home 
and family groups, Christian viewpoint, 750-800; short poems 
of lyric quality, human interest, and nog & occasional photos; 
fillers, cartoons, and cartoon ideas. Joe W. Burton. ‘oc aver- 
age, Acc. 

House and Garden, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. (M-50) Home decoration, gardening, landscape, build- 
ing and remodeling, unuscal travel and architectural articles. 
ewes Kornfeld. Good rates, Acc 

iouse Beautiful (Hearst), 572 Madison Ave., 


and 8th Ave., New 
short articles; 


New York. 


Me 50) Articles on building, remodeling, decorating, garden- 
ing, entertaining, cooking, house maintenance, etc. Largely 
staff-written Elizabeth Gordon. Acc. 


Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. (M-20) House- 
hold and general articles, short stories 1000-5000. Occasionally 
light essays. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 50c. (Over- 
stocked with fiction and verse) 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (M-15) 
(National Federation Business & Professional Women’s Clubs) 
Articles expressing woman’s viewpoint on social and economic 
matters, business and professional women’s problems, stories 
of women’s success in business, technique for satisfying liv- 
ing: women’s adventures: light, humorous articles, woman’s 
angle, 1500-1800. Verse 2-5 stanzas. Frances Maule. $5-$35 
per article, verse $2-$3, Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5. (M-25) Articles 2000-5000; short stories 4000-7500; 
serials, 50-70,000; novelettes 20-40,000; short lyric verse; fill- 
ers, cartoons. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould. First- 
class rates, Acc. 


Life Can Be Beautiful, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


(Bi-M-25) Practical, inspirational articles. 1500-2500, on 
marriage. love, divorce, family life in U. S.. community 
problems. Sara Judson. 2c. Pub. 


Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 
35) Short stories and articles of interest to young women, 
age 18-30, 2500-3500. Cyrilly Abels, Mng. Ed. Acc. 


Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-25) Articles of Canadian interest on fashion, society, the 
arts, sports. 2c, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine (McCall), 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Serials, 40,000; complete novels, 20,000; novelettes, 10- 
12,000; short stories, 4000-7000; articles; verse. Otis L. Wiese. 
Pub. First-class rates, Acc. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 

PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 
year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 
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Milady of California, 3839 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5. 


Is accepting only a limited amount of verse now— 
no fiction or articles. June Barth. Varying rates, Pub. 


Modern Knitting, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. (Q-35) Wel- 
comes ideas on new departments, new columns, features, edi- 
torial material covering knitting, crocheting, embroidery, and 
other sewing. Richard H. Roffman. Ed. Promotion Dir.; Gizi 
ooo Ed. Acc., depending on assignment or nature of ma- 
terial. 

Mothers Home Life, 179 E. 2nd St., Winona, 
Articles, 300-500; short stories 2500-2700; short verse. 
Leicht. Poor rates, Pub. 

My Baby, 1 E. 53rd St., New York. 
interest to expectant mothers, new mothers, 
children up to six years. Photos. No poetry. 
burton. 1c up, Pub. 


National Home Monthly, (Home Pub. Co.) Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. (M-10) Illustrated fea- 
ture articles; short stories, 4500; verse. L. E. Brownell. Good 
rates, Acc. 

National Parent-Teacher, The, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5. (M) Scientifically accurate, but informally written, 
illustrated articles on rearing and education of children, to 
2500. Eva H. Grant. ic, photos $1-$6, Acc. 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (M-30) 
Articles on family relationships, child care, food with menus 
and recipes, etc., 2000-3000. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale. 
Up to $100 for articles, Acc.; shorts on childhood and teen-age 
problems $5 each, Pub. 


Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 11. (M-20) Large- 
ly staff-written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 
Query. Walter Doty. Pub. * 


Sun-up, The Magazine of Southern Living and Gardening, 
4900 Broadway, San Antonio 9, Texas. (M-25) Useful 
articles for the home-maker and gardener of the South, prin- 
cipally those in the $4,000-$25,000 income group, 1200. Top- 
notch photos. Kenneth Kitch. 1c, Acc. or by arrangement. 


Today’s Woman (Fawcett Pub. Inc.) 67 W. 44th, New York 
18. (M-25) Fiction and fact of interest to the young house- 
wife 20-35 years of age. Articles 3000 or less; fiction, 1000- 
7000. Geraldine Rhoads, Ed.; C. Lengel, Ex. Ed.; 
Harold Baron. Non-Fiction Ed.; Stierhem, Fiction 
Ed.; Excellent rates, Acc. 


Vogue, Incorporating Vanity Fair, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. (2M-50) Articles of interest to women, 
1500-2000; photos. No try, no fiction. No 
set rates, Acc. European rights released. 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Pl., Hollywood 28. (Semi- 
M) All types of interesting, readable fiction to 2000; short- 
shorts and timely well-illustrated articles of interest to the 


(M-25) 


Minn. (M-5) 
Dorothy 


(M) Articles to 2000 of 
and mothers of 
Gertrude War- 


m. 
Eleanor 


Jessica Daves. 


a. to 1000; two-part serials. Mary Snapp. 2}2c- 
c, Acc. 
Woman, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 


Non-fiction of interest to women, 2000, articles on what women 
are doing, preferably written in narrative style: picture fea- 
tures. Theodore Irwin. Ed. Director; Anna Roosevelt, Ed. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., 
and humorous articles, 1800-2000; human interest and humor- 
ous type fiction, 2500-5000; fillers. Mabel Hill Souvaine, Ed.; 
Betty Finnin, Fict. Ed. Acc., no set rate. 

Woman’s Home Companion, (Crowe!!-Collier) 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (M-10) Women’s and household interest. Arti- 
cles, 2500-6000; short stories, to 10,000; novelettes, 15,000; 
short novels, to 25,000; serials to 60,000. Wm. A. Birnie. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Life, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) A com- 
panion publication to Your Life and Your Personality, help- 


New York 18. (M-5) Serious 


ful, entertaining articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman’s 
life. Douglas Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 
ALL-FICTION OR “PULP” MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 


(Also Special Classifications not Grouped Elsewhere) 


Adventure, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Distinctive adventure short stories, novelettes, fact stories. 
— ballads, 50c per line. Kendall W. Goodwyn. 2c up, 

cc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
novelettes; book length 
Donald Kennicott. 


Blue Book (McCall), 
Mystery and adventure short stories, 
novels. Articles of masculine interest. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Jungle Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Adventure short stories, novelettes of the African 
jungles. Joe Callanan. 1c up, Acc. (Wide-open market now.) 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (M-25) 
Adventure, mystery, action short stories up to 6000; novel- 
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Write For Terms 
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ettes, 10,000-25,000; serials; book 
Dorothy MclIlwraith. Good rates. 


DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTERY—GANGSTER 


All-Story Detective (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) ny and every kind of detective, mystery 
and crime-adventure story wtih emphasis on action and plot. 
All lengths from 1000-15,000. Harry Widmer. lc up, Acc. 


B‘ack Book Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Q-20) Uses a 35,000-word lead novel featuring The 
Black Bat, written on assignment; several short fast-action 
detective-crime stories not over 7000. Leo Margulies. lc up, 
Acc. 


Black Mask, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Detective and mystery short stories, 1500- 
5000, and novelettes to 9000-15,000. Harry Widmer. lc up, Acc. 


lengths; fillers, 50-500. 


Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Emotional short stories. crime background, up to 5000; 
detective-mystery-menace novelettes 9000. Michael Tilden, 
Mng. Ed.; Everett Ortner. Ed. Good rates. 


Dime Detective, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Mystery and action with emphasis on character; short 
stories around 5000; novelettes, 10-12,000. Harry Widmer, Ic 
up, Acc 


Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-20) Thrills, fantastic, detective mystery action in novels 
14,000; novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; strong 
love interest. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; Everett Ortner, Ed. 
lc up, Acc. 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. (M-35) Stories of detection, and/or crime, and/or 
mystery. No supernatural stories per se, although if a legiti- 
mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
or horror elements, O.K. Cartoons. No taboos, no angles 


editorially. ‘‘Ellery Queen.’’ $150 up for average length short 
story, Acc. Uses reprints as well as originals. 

Fameus Detective Stories, (Columbia Publications, Inc.- 
Double Action Group) 241 Church St., New Yorp. (Bi-M-15) 
Detective fiction stressing p'ot and characterization; over- 
stocked at present. Robt. W. Lowndes. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

G-Men Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 


(Bi-M-20) Glamorous, fast-action G-Men short stories 1000- 
6000; novelettes 7000-8000; 20,000-word G-Man novel by ar- 
rangement. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc, 


Hollywood Detective (Trojan Magazines), 
New York 17. Short stories, movie locale, to 6000. 
terest. 1c, Acc. 


Mystery Book Magazine, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-25) Detective and mystery stories, 1000-60,000 
Well written, cleverly handied crime problems. Leo Margulies, 
Ed. Dir. Good rates, Acc. 


New Detective, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Detective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 
12,000. Ejler Jakobsson. Good rates, Acc. 


The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
-M-20) Fast-action detective, crime short stories 
Leo Margulies. 


125 E. 46th St., 
Girl in- 


Phantom Detective, 
York 16. (Bi 
1000-5000. Book-length novels by arrangement. 
le up, Acc. 

Popular Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., 
(Bi-M-15) Detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 
10,000. Leo Margulies. ic, Acc. 


Private Detective (Trojan Magazines, Inc.), 


New York 16. 
7000- 


125 E. 46th St., 


New York 17. Short stories to 4-6000 with some girl interest; 
novelettes, 9-15,000; 1c, Acc 
Shadow, The (S. & S.), P.O. Box 489, Elizabeth, N. 


J. 
Mystery detective short stories 4000-7500. be well-writ- 


ten. Daisy Bacon. Good rates, Acc. 
Super Detective (Trojan Magazines), 

York 17. Crime action stories, novelettes, 

stories 4-6000. Girl interest. 1c. Acc. 


mn Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 

1» *(Bi- M-15) Dramatic detective, mystery short stories, 1000- 

5000; novelettes, 8-10,000; woman interest acceptable. Maurice 
J. Phillips. 1c up, Acc. 

10 Story Detective, (Ace Mags.) 22 W. 47th St., 

19. (Bi-M-15) 


Must 


New 
Short 


125 E. 46th St., 
10-15,000. 


New York 
Short stories of mystery and detective with 
strong dramatic and emotional appeal, 1000-5000; novelettes, 
8-10,000. Maurice J. Phillips. le up, Acc. 

Thrilling Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M) Action-detective short stories, 1000- ; novelettes, 
7000-10,000; novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Triple Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-25) Three published detective novels by well-known writ- 
ers; detective short stories to 6000. Leo Margulies, Ed. Dir. 
le up, Acc. for shorts; novels by arrangement. 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES WANTED 


Nearly 200 publications are now buying Short-Short Stories 
—some of them paying high prices. My _ streamlined 
Course of Instruction has helped many non-professional 
writers to write-and sell this type of fiction. If you 
have some writing ability, | can show YOU how to do 
so. Write for full particulars and easy terms. ° 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


September, 1949 


WESTERN MALE INTEREST 


Ace High Western, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Fast-moving, dramatic 
fiction; short stories to 5000; novelettes and novels, 
Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., Bruce Cassiday, Ed. Ic, 

Action Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New 
(Q-20) Fast stories of the West with good woman 
3000-15,000. Paul L. Payne. lc up, Acc. 

Big Book Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-25) A few short stories, 5000. Western novelettes, 10,000; 
novels 17,000. Western fact articles 1500. Michael Tilden, 


42nd St., 
Western 
8-14,000 
Acc. 
York 19. 
interest. 


Mng. Ed., Bruce Cassiday, Ed. Ic, Acc. 
Blue Ribbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc., Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Short 


stories, 2000-5000. Novels, 
Robert W. Lowndes. le, 


Complete Cowboy Novel Magazine, 


40-50,000. Rates by agreement. 
Acc. on short stories. 


(Columbia Publications, 


Inc.—Double Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Q-15) 
Same as Blue Ribbon Western. 
Dime Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 


York 17. (M-15) Vigorous, human Western short stories, 2000- 
6000; novelettes, 9000-10,000; novels, 15,000; emotional inter- 
est, realistic characterization. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; 
George Murphy, ood rates, Acc 

Double Action Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Dou- 
ble Action Group) 241 Church St.. New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 


Exciting Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Western action-packed short stories, 1000-6000; nov- 
elettes, 7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


Famous Western (Columbia Publications, Inc.), 241 Church 
St., New York 13. (Bi-M-15) Overstocked on novelettes. Us: 
short stories to 5000; articles to 2000. Stress characterization 
and adult motivation 1c, Acc. Robert W. Lowndes. 

Fifteen Western Tales (Fictioneers, Inc.), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (M-25) Novelettes to 13,000; shorts, prefera- 
yy with an unusual twist, to 6000. Ejler Jakobsson. ic up, 

Cc. 


Fighting Western, (Trojan Magazines, Inc.) 125 E. 46th St., 
New York 17. (Q) Western action stories; novelettes with 


girl interest, 9-15,000; short stories, 4-6000. 1c, Acc. 
-44 Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

M-25) Western short stories, 4000-5000; novelettes, 

gm Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; George Murphy, Ed. 
cc. 


(Bi- 
9000- 
ic, 


Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 
19. (Q-20) Western historical short stories, 2500-9500; novel- 
ettes, 10,000-15,000; novels 22,000; articles; of covered- 
wagon days. Joe Callanan. lc up, Acc. 


Giant Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-25) Western stories, 1000-60,000. Well ‘written, cleverly 
done narratives of the Old West. Leo Margulies, ee 
Good rates, Acc. 


Lariat Story Magazines, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, colorful stories, ranch-and- 
range locale, good woman interest 4000-8000; 15-20,000. Jack 
O'Sullivan. le up, Acc. 


Leading Western, (Trojan Magazines, Inc.) 125 E. 46th St.. 
New York 17. (Q) Western action stories, 4-6000; novelettes, 
10-15,000, girl interest. 1c, Acc. 

Mammoth Western, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. (M-25) Stories of the Old West, from shorts of 1000 
words to full-length novels of 75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, 
Ed. 114c-3c, Acc. 

Masked Rider Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring 
the Masked Rider, written by assignment; an -word novel- 
ette, several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old West, 


with no modern touches. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 
New Western, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Colorful Western action stories; shorts to 


5000; novels and novelettes, 8-12,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
Ed.; Bruce Cassiday, Ed. ic up, Acc. 

Northwest, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. (Q- 
20) Fast moving, action adventure stories of the Northwest, 
Alaska, Yukon, Canada, The Arctic, embracing these subjects: 
Timber, fur trapping, gold, silver mining; fishing, whaling; 
Mounted Police escapades. Romantic interest helpful in novels 
and novelettes. 3-25,000. Jack O’Sullivan. lc up, Acc. 

Popular Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Two 10,000-word novelettes on free-lance market; 
10,000-word Sheriff Blue Steele story on assignment; short 
stories to 6000. West with no modern touches. Leo 
Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Range Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Book-length novels on assignment; short stories 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000. 1c, Acc. 

Real Western Stories (Columbia Publications, 
Action Group), 241 Church St., New York. 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Rio Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Book-length novel on assignment. Pioneer and 


Inc.-Double 
(Bi-M-15) Same 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 28 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 


The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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frontier short stories 1-6000. Leo Margulies. 1c, Acc. 

Real Western Romances (Columbia Pubs.), Inc.. 241 Church 
St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Action stories of the Old West, 
with strong romantic element. Stress color and character- 
ization. Short stories to 5000; novelets 8000 to 12,000. Ic. 
Robt. W. Lowndes. 

Six-Gun Western 
St., New York 17. 
terest. 1c, Acc. 

Star Western Magazine (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) Dramatic, emotional, colorful stories of 
the Old West, girl interest, to 15,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
Ed.; George Murphy, Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

10 Story Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Dramatic human-interest Western short stories up to 
4000, novelettes. 9-11,000. Harry Widmer, Ed. lc up, Acc. 

Texas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-15) Fast-moving, action-packed short stories, Western law 
man’s viewpoint, 1000-6000. Book-length novel by arrange- 


125 E. 46th 


(Trojan Magazines, Inc.), 
Girl in- 


Western action stories, 4-6000. 


ment. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Action Western short stories, novelettes, 
1000-10,000, novels 20,000; masculine, girl interest. Leo Mar- 


gulies. le up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-15) Action-packed thrilling Western short stories, 1000- 
6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 10-15,000. Slight girl in- 
terest permissible. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Two Western (Fiction House), 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
New MSS. o which have appeared in book form. 
First rights. Joe Callanan. 

Triple Western, (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M) Western short stories to 6000; three published novels 


by well-known Western writers. Leo Margulies. lc up for 
shorts; by arrangement for novels, Acc. 
West (Thrilling). 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Bi-M-20) 


Book length novels arranged for on assignment; short stories 
1000-6000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Western Aces, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Dramatic Western short stories up to 5000; novel- 
ettes 8000 to 12,000, with strong human interest, range, out- 
law, railroads, etc. Ruth Dreyer. lc up, Acc. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Western Trails, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Western action short stories with strong character- 
ization, up to 5000; novelettes, 8-12,000. Ruth Dreyer. ic 
up, Acc. 

Zane Grey’s Western Magazine, Racine, Wisc. (M-25) 
Articles on Old West, frontier era, 1000-5000; Old West short- 
shorts to 2500, short stories to 7500, very occasionally to 
10,000, including Zane Grey Western Award; verse of the old 
or timeless West, 40-line max.;: short fact items, fillers of the 
Old West, 100-500; cartoons. Vigorous, honest, authentic fic- 
tion, stressing both action and character; colorful Old West 
background; 1860-1900 setting best. Don Ward. Shorts, 2c 
up; articles, 2c; verse, 50c line; fillers, $3-$10; cartoons, $25, 
Acc. First serial rights only on stories and articles. 


SPORTS 


Ace Sports, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Dramatic short sport stories up to 5000; novelettes 
to 12,000. Maurice J. Phillips. lc up, Acc. 

All American Football Magazine (Fiction House), 670 5th 
Ave., New York 19. (2-year-20) Short stories, 3-7000; nov- 
elettes, 10-16,000; novels, 17-25,000. Prefers story with col- 
legiate background; girl interest welcome in novels and 
nevelettes. Jack O'Sullivan. lc up, Acc. 

All Sports, (Columbia Publications, Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York 13. (Bi-M-15) All types of sports; adult motivation 
and situations. Short stories, 1500-5000; novelettes, 7000- 
2000. Robert W. Lowndes. ic, Acc. 


Baseball Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Twice yearly-20) Short stories to 4000; novels 10-20,000, all 
with baseball theme. Jack O'Sullivan. lc up, Acc. 

Exciting Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ann.-25) 20,000-word lead novel, 10,000-word novelettes; sev- 
eral shorts not over 6000; covering amateur, professional, col- 
legiate, etc. football. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Exciting Sports (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q) 25,000-word lead novel featuring football or baseball; 


short stories, any sport, to 6000. Odd sports especially de- 
sirable. Leo Margulies. lc up. Acc. 
Fifteen Sports Stories (Fictioneers, Inc.), 205 E. 42nd St., 


New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Headline sports stories of today to 
6500; novelettes to 12,000. Submit 3-4 mos. ahead of season. 
Ejler Jakobsson. ic up. 

Fight Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
oo stories of the ring, 10,000-25,000. Jack O'Sullivan. 
up, Acc. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Near 

50c per 1000 Words 

Minor Corrections 

One Carbon if desired 

MAUDE B. TABER 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Football Action, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
Same as for All-American Football Magazine. 

Football Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
Same as for All-American Football Magazine. 

New Sports, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 27. (Bi- 
M-25) Stories of headline sports, slanted directly in the 
sports field—shorts, 5000-6000; novelettes, 10,000-15,000. Sub- 
mit 3 months ahead of season. Some fact articles by sports 
celebrities. Ejler Jakobsson. ic, Acc., 


Popular Football (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ann.-25) 30,000-word lead novel; shorts to 6000. Leo Mar- 
gulies. lc up. Acc. 

Popular Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) 25,000-word lead novel about baseball or football 
only; several short stories not over 6000. Leo Margulies. ic 
up, Acc. 

Sport, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Human-interest articles with unusual personalized angles on 
top sports figures, teams, or events, or articles which bring 
out little-known facts about unusual sports or newly discov- 
ered personalities, 2500. Ernest V. Heyn. Generous rates; 
fillers, $5-$10, Acc. Generally releases rights. 

Sports Fiction (Columbia Pub., Inc.), 241 Church St., New 
York 13. (5 times a yr.) All types of sports; adult motiva- 
tion and situations. Short stories, 1500-5000; novelettes, 7000- 


9000. Robert W. Lowndes. ic, Acc. 
Sports Novels (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-25) Stories of headline sports, slanted directly in the 


sports field. Shorts, 5000-6500; novelettes, 10-15,000. Stories 
should be submitted three months ahead of season. Occa- 
sional by-line fact articles by sport celebrities. Ejler Jakobs- 
son. lc up, Acc. 

Super Sports, (Columbia Pub., 
York 13. (Q-15) All types of sports; adult motivation and 
situations. Short stories, 1500-5000; novelettes, 7000-9000. 
Robert W. Lowndco. Ic, Acc. 


Thrilling Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ann.-25) Gridiron stories, woman interest allowed. Shorts 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; short novels 15-25,000. Leo 
Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Thrilling Sports (Thrilling). 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-15) Three 8-10,000-word novelettes; several shorts under 
6000. All types of sports stories wanted; odd sports especially 
desirable. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 


Sky Fighters, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Q- 
15) Stories of U. S..Army and Navy air forces and the RAF 
in action; of American soldiers-of-fortune in the air, all over 
the world; modern commercial flying; sabotage; Fifth Column 


Inc.) 241 Church St., New 


activities in aviation industry, etc., 1000-6000; novels, 15,000. 
Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. (Q-20) 
Modern, up-to-date war air novels, 16-18,000; novelettes, 


10-15,000; short stories, 3000-7000. Paul L. Payne. lc up, Acc. 


SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M-20) 

Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short stories up 

to 6000; novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. MclIlwraith. 
le, verse 25c line, Pub. 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 

Amazing Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. (M-25) Science-fiction short stories, 2000-10,000; nov- 
elettes, 10-40,000; novels, 40-60,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed. 
114c-3c, Acc. 

Astounding Science Fiction (S. & S.), P.O. Box 489, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (M-25) Science short stories up to 6000, novelettes 
10-25,000; serials 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. 2c, Acc. 

Avon Fantasy Reader, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. (Bi-M) 
Fantastic, weird, science-fiction stories, 1800-15,000. Donald 
Wollheim. 2c. First magazine rights. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries, (All Fiction Field-Popular) 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Weird, science-fiction, 
fantastic, fantastic-adventure short stories, 3000-10,000; novel- 
ettes, 10-20,000; verse. Mary Gnaedinger. lc. Acc. No rights 
released. 

Fantastic Adventures, \Ziff-Davis) 115 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. (M-25) Pseudo-scientific short stories 2000-10,000, 
novelettes to 40,000; novels, 40-60,000. Definite air of fantasy, 
not straight science. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed. 114c-3c, Acc. 

Planet Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Imaginative short stories, novelettes, of future worlds. 
4000-15,000. Good adventure feel. Must contain good plane- 
tary or futuristic atmosphere. Paul L. Payne. 1c up, Acc. 

Fantastic Novels (New Publications, Inc.), 210 E. 43rd St., 
New York 17 (Bi-M-25) Samie as Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries. 

Startling Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-25) Book-length science-fiction novels, short stories. 


Bs HOW TO WRITE AND SELL ss 
CONFESSIONS 
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& Easiest field for the amateur. Writing can be 3 
# learned. Booklet explains process. Teaching and ¢, 
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Leo Margulies. 
Super-Science 
York 17. 
15,000; 
ground. 


le up, Acc. 


(Fictioneers, Inc.), 205 E. 
(Bi-M-25) Science fiction novels, 

shorts up to 6000. No fantasy or 
Ejler Jakobsson. lc up, Acc. 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Bi-M-25) Pseudo-scientific adventure stories to 
ges short pseudo-science novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. 
c up, Acc. 


42nd St., New 
novelettes up to 
Supernatural back- 


WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


Ranch Romances, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Western love short stories to 5000: novelettes 
8000; novels 14,000; 4-part serials to 32,000; well-authenti- 


cated fact material to 2500. Fanny Ellsworth. 

Rangeland Romances (Popular), 
17. (M-15) Emotional love short stories, Old West, woman's 
viewpoint; shorts, 2000-4000; novelettes, 8000-10,000. Harry 
Widmer, Ed. lc, Acc. 


Rodeo Romances, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(B-Mo-15) Western action stories, cowboy viewpoint girl-in- 
terest yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo Mar- 
gulies. le up, Acc. 

Romance Western (New Pub-ications, Inc.), 
New York 17; 106912 W. 39th Pl., 
Modern Western love _ stories, 
Kalish. le up, Acc. 


144c up, Acc. 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 


210 E. 43rd St., 
Los Angeles 37. (Bi-M-25) 
3000-10,000. Verse. Irma 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


All-Story Love Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Publishes one strong, dramatic serial, which 
must be motivated by love, but can combine elements of mys- 
tery with the love story; one novelette to 10,000, and short 
stories of not more than’ 6000. Some verse. Short stories in 
special demand. Louise Hauser. 


Complete Love, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; court- 
ship and marriage articles to 1000, romantic verse. Rose 


Wyn. 11'4c up. Verse, 50c a line, Acc. 

Exciting Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Lead novel, 25,000; short stories 1000-6000. Leo 
Margulies. 1c, Acc. 

Fifteen Love Stories (Fictioneers, Inc.), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Romantic love stories. Novelettes 
» to 10,000; shorts 3,500 to 5,000. Peggy Graves. lc min., 
cc. 


Gay Love Stories, (Columbia Publications, 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. 
person love short stories. Marie A. Park. 


Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Q-15) Third person love 
short stories. Marie A. Park. lc, Acc. 


Love Book Magazine (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Glamorous, dramatic love short stories, novelettes, 
3000-10,000; little verse. Louise Hauser. 1c up, Acc. 


Love Fiction, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Plausible, well-written love short stories 2000-6500, 
strongly dramatic novelettes 7000-10,000. Romantic verse and 
articles. Rose Wyn. 1'4c up, verse 50c line, Acc. 

Love Novels, (All-Fiction Field—Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (M-25) Glamorous modern love stories; shorts 
up to 5000; novelettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. 1c up, 

cc. 

Love Short Stories, 
York 17. (M-15) 
Louise Hauser. 


Inc.)—Double 
(Bi-M-15) Third 
Ic, Acc. 


Inc.—Double Action 


(Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
Romantic fiction, 3000-10,000; some verse. 
lc min., Acc. 


New Love (Fictioneers, Inc.), 205 E. 42nd St., 
(M-15) Realistic love short stories, 
10,000. Peggy Graves lc up, Acc. 


Popular Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length girl angle love novels; will look at 
detailed synopsis. Around 25,000; shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Mar- 
gulies. le up, Acc. 


New York i7. 
4500-5000; novelettes, 7- 


Romance (Fictioneers, Inc.), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Modern stories with occasional exotic or unusual back- 


grounds, 4500-6000; novelettes, 10,000. 16-line verse. Peggy 
Graves. ic up, Acc. 

Ten-Story Love, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000, ro- 
mantic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. 114c¢ up, verse, 50c a 
line. Acc. 

Thrilling Love Magazine (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Love, short stories 1000-6000; novelettes, 


8000-10,000; novels 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. 
up, Acc. 


Today's Love 


Leo Margulies. Ic 


Stories, (Columbia Pubs., Inc.) 241 Church 


St., New York. (Q-15) Short stories with strong love interest, 
1000-4500; verse, with love theme, 4-12 lines. Marie Antoinette 


Park, lc, Acc. 
Variety Love Stories, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-15) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,- 


000; romantic verse and articles. 
50c a line, Acc. 


Rose Wyn. 114c up; verse, 


TRUE CONFESSION 

Experiences, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person stories 5000-6000 with by- lines. Also on 
assignment. 

Modern Romances (Del!), 261 5th Ave., New York 16. 
(M-15) First-person real-life short stories 5000-7500, novel- 
ettes 9-12,000; book lengths 15-20,000; frequent contests for 
cash prizes. Also, short artic'es dealing with marital prob- 
lems, parenthood, teen-agers, home adjustment; articles help- 
ful to young mothers with small children. Bylines necessary. 
Hazel L. Berge. Stories 4c, features 5c up, Acc. 


Personal Romances, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person romances, young heroes and heroines, with 
strong “emotional problems logically worked out, 1500-5000. 
Mrs. May C. Kelley, 3c and up, Acc. 


Real Romances, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. (M- 
15) First-person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10-15,000; 
articles, 500-1000; fillers. Written from viewpoint of both 
men and women. Mary Rollins. 3c, Acc. 


Real Story, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
First-person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10-15,000; arti- 
cles, 500-1000; fillers. Written from viewpoint of both men 
and women. Mary Rollins. 3c, Acc. 


Secrets, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. (M-15) 
Dramatic first-person stories from real life. Shorts 3000-6000, 
novelettes 10,000. Rose Wyn. 3c up, Acc. 


True Confessions (Fawcett Pub., Inc.), 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. (M-15) (First-person stories reflecting life today, 
and based on problems of young love, romance, marriage, 
3000 to 6000; novelettes to 10,000, by-lined, autobiographical 
stories. 2000-4000, and first-person fact articles on problems 
of modern living. Inspirational, se!f he'p fillers; 50; poetry 
to 16 lines. Walter R. Schmidt. Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel, Exec. 
Ed. 


True Love and Romance, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) First-person short stories 5000-6000; book- 
lengths, 14,000; 2-part serials, 10-12,000. Hope Stuart. Based 
on 3c, Acc. 

True Romances, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., 
(M-15) First-person short stories 5000-7000; 
12,000; 2-part serials, 10-14,000. Hilda Wright. 
$300; novelettes, $500; serials, $600, Acc. 

True Story, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-10) First-person short stories to 7000; novelettes, 10,000; 
book-lengths, 12,000; 2-part serials, 7-10,000. Ernest Heyn. 
Surprise-ending short-shorts, $100; short stories, $250-$300; 
novelettes, $400-$450; doub‘e-lengths, $600-$700; serials, $500 
per installment, Acc. 


New York 17. 
novelettes, 10- 
Short stories, 


SORRY! 
True Detective Listing will be in October. 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write by using a 
“Sherwood BRIE 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to pee td plotted character 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a Sa draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade mames, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.”’ One Client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 
Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 
Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


212 Atlas Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


YOUR 
WRITING 


HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


hester C. Bemis, Associate 


ADELINEM.ALVORD 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN 
STORIES! Have you something new 
and fresh to offer? If you have, 
we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 
ABOUT WRITING AND SELLING 
SCREEN STORIES & GETTING YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. Free to writers. 
Address: 1317 North Brighton St., 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


September, 1949 
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Our New York correspondent writes: 

“All pulp concerns are reported getting ready for 
a wave of buying in September, as shelves are 
pretty low. The increase in reading this summer 
has spurred hopes. McCall’s, Redbook and 
Blue Book are now at 444 Madison Ave., New York 
instead of 230 Park Ave. . . . Crowell-Collier’s will 
move this fall into their new building on 8th Ave., 
near Radio City. Quite a few other publishers are 
looking at new quarters, now that office space is 
opening up in New York. . . . Liberty is buying 
regularly, although prices are not as high as other 
slicks. But it’s a good market. . . . Modern Ro- 
mances is announcing another contest. This maga- 
zine pays well, reports promptly and is always 
friendly. The office radiates efficiency. 
shorter short story still holds up as the best selling 
length. . . . 2500 to 3500 words. . 
Company of Boston is very active in scouting for 
new and powerful books. It is a wide-open market. 
. .. The feeling around publishing houses on the 
first of August, in spite of heat, was optimistic. 
Authors were being received kindly and editors 
were anxious to have material submitted. This 
shows a great improvement over the gloom of 
June. There is a feeling that the publishing busi- 
ness is due for a climb—and that better literature 
will be forthcoming because authors are really try- 
ing to do their best. Editors are saying, ‘Good sto- 
ries, like good movies will find a ready audience 
anytime, anywhere.’ Most letters fom top name 
authors are reading something like this: ‘Dear 
Editor: I honestly feel this is the best story I have 
turned out in years.’ The ‘just another story’ will 
not sell—because editors are in a consciousness of 
the best. Quality, therefore, is expected to jump 
considerably. Authors who won’t strain, won't re- 
main. That’s the fall slogan. It means that your 
story should be revised several times before submit- 
ting. This policy will pay. The careless and hasty 
author will be a thing of the past.” 

Pilgrim Youth, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., is 
suspending publication with the September issue. 

Pageant, 535 5th Ave., New York 17, announces 
that because of a very full inventory, it is not in the 
market for unsolicited material until further notice. 

Junior Magazine, 812 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, is now being edited by Carl Cons. According 
to a form letter sent a contributor, the magazine is 
overstocked with manuscripts at this time. 

Mail addressed to Artfloss, Inc., 43 W. 57th St., 
New York, greeting card publishers, has been re- 
turned to writers as “unclaimed.” 

Modern Screen, 261 5th Ave., New York, Dell 
film fan magazine, will be edited by William Hart- 
ley. A small amount of free-lance material on film 
stars by free-lance writers is used. Query before 
submitting material. Payment is made on arrange- 
ment with the author. ° 


MAR 


.. Little, Brown & _ 
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Trailer Life, published by the Trailer Coach 
Assn. of California, 3150 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5,- 
announces a new policy now in effect. Writes Wm. 
S. Milligan, Exec. Secy.: “We are looking for well- 


written material in the form of articles and _ sto- 
ries dealing with some aspect of trailer life and new 
or unusual uses for trailers. For instance, a jewelry 
salesman has had his trailer fitted out as a display 
unit, etc. Travel articles involving a trailer are 
welcomed and should be well illustrated. Word 
length should be from 600 to 1500, depending on 
subject matter. . . . Fiction is needed and should be 
between 1250 and 2000 words in length. Good nar- 
rative style with an O. Henry twist will be appre- 
ciated. The family angle should predominate. . . . 
Rate of payment varies with quality of material 
and amount of editing necessary, usually from a 
cent a word up. Pictures bring $2.50 to $5 and 
usable snapshots are bought at $1 each. Checks 
will be in the mail two weeks following publication 
and acknowledgment of acceptance within seven 
days after receipt of material.” 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, a national quarterly 
magazine, 82 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, uses 
articles and short stories, 2000-6000 words, on Jew- 
ish and minority problems only. Benjamin Wein- 
troub is editor. The rate paid is 14 cent a word, on 
acceptance. 

Montana Treasure Magazine, 2714 4th Ave., N., 
Billings, Mont., is a new magazine, about 75 per 
cent pictorial. Most of the material will be on 
assignment, but photographic articles on some 
phase of Montana will be considered. Publisher 
Floyd W. Merritt, and F. I. Merritt, editor, prom- 
ise good rates on acceptance. ; 

Story, until recently a quarterly publishing high- 
quality, off-trail short stories and novellas, has been 
discontinued until the fall months, when Whit 
Burnett, editor and publisher, plans to resume it 
as a 35-cent monthly. Mr. Burnett should be ad- 
dressed at Setauket, L. I., N. Y. 

The Western Keview, critical and literary maga- 
zine formerly located at the University of Kansas, 
will be published on the University of Iowa cam- 
pus, Iowa City, Iowa, with Ray B. West, Jr., as 
editor, although it will be independent of the 
school. According to West, the magazine is to be 
enlarged to include more poetry and short stories. 

Writers specializing in medical subjects are in- 
vited to contact FE. D. G. Garth, of Lamb & Keen, 
Inc., 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, representing 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, one of the fore- 
most manufacturers of pharmaceutical specialties. 
Out of their research laboratories came products 
in the allergy and the hormone field. “Both of 
these fields,” writes Mr. Garth, “offer a never- 
ending source of material for medical articles, be- 
cause of the new developments that are constantly 
taking place. There are a number of stories in both 
of these fieids waiting to be written.” 


Story: $2.50. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
Author: Technique Sells the Short-Short: $2.00, Short-Short Stories: $2.00; Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short 


Reading and handling fees: $2 for 


P.O. BOX 539, OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


The Author & Journalist 
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RADIO-VIDEO MARKETS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


as he reads, but do not attempt to write in camera 
ingles. Leave that for the experienced video 
idapter and the producer. Double space all dia- 
logue; capitalize the names of your characters, and 
the stage business. 

Next MontH: More on New York Television 
markets, and radio stand-bys. 


“THANK YOU! 


Through your expert and professional help, my 
novel, THE HARVEST AND THE DAWN, was 
placed. My second one, PRINCE LUCIFER’S 
GARDEN, will soon be on its way to you.” 
(Writer's name on_ request) N.Y.C. WILL 
YOURS BE THE NEXT ONE? 


We are located in the world’s largest publish- 
ing center. Daily, we are in personal contact 
with leading editors who make their current 
needs known to us. 


Our expert, friendly aid will help 
you as it has helped hundreds of 
others who have come to us in the 
past fifteen years. 


Our commission is 10%. Fee for handling or 
for detailed analysis is $1 per 1,000 words, 
up to 10,000—50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a manuscript of 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, 
our minimum fee. Return postage should be 
included with each script. 


For $4 we shall be glad to give your novel an 
evaluation for sales possibilities. WE KNOW 
THE PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS—-THEY ARE VAR- 
IED AND URGENT. We can place your novel, 
if it meets editorial demands. 


Writer pays the Express Charges on his ship- 
ment. If mailed it should be Ist Class. 


There is no fee for established writers—and 
fee is dropped after we make two sales 
for beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE HAVE 
MADE THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS 
' OF OTHERS — WHY NOT YOU? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
plane to help lonely; refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


September, 1949 


Here’s How Palmer 
Students are Doing 


. . . How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 
vos New Writer Sells Two Stories 

“Before completing the course 
I sold two stories: one for $110, 
the other for $145. When the 
going got rough I turned to 
the Palmer lessons. The answer 
was there. Luck? Plenty of it. 
But with Palmer’s continued 
help I know be lucky 
again.’—Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. 
Beginner Receives $125 Check 

“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I had was the 
urge and an _ old typewriter. 
Now, after studying with Palm- 
er, I have sold short stories to 
The Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought 
me a check for $125.”—Edith 
P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 
Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 

“Four months with Palmer 
gave me more practical help 
than my four-year college 
course. Before studying with 
Palmer, I had received five rejection slips to one 
aceptance. Now, the situation is more than re- 
versed. The course has more than paid for itself.” 
—Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Ia. 
Thanks Palmer for Sale 

“My first sale was made soon after I finished the 
first lesson on article writing. Titled ‘Dates by the 


Bushel’, it sold to Household at an excellent rate. - 


I’m glad to recommend Palmer Institute. Instruc- 
tors take a personal interest.” — Genevieve G. 
Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 

FREE Book Tells How 


You Learn at Home 
Find out how Palmer can help you: send for free 
illustrated book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” which tells how such famous authors as 
Rupert Hughes, Katharine New- 


lin Burt, Edward Thompson 
and others endorse Palmer 
training, plus details of Palm- VETERANS 


er’s proven home-study method. 

Send today. 

PALMER INSTITUTE CF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 
Member, National Home Study Council 

Desk G-99, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
BOOK 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk 99, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please send me free illustrated book, ‘“‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining the unique fea- 
tures of your training. This request is confidential 
= no salesman will call. 
r. 


Mrs. 


Please print’ clearly. Veterans: check here 
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Guessing Costs Money 


Send $1 for This New Sensational POST- 
MASTA mail scale. Shows accurately 
ounces and postage costs for your manu- 
scripts at a glance. Portable, fits any 
pocket. Will save you many times the $1 
price in postage. Why continue guessing 
and throwing postage away? Send $1 to- 
day and save. 


LOCAL-ADS COMPANY 


107 Sayre St. Elizabeth, N. J. 


SSS 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 


This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), Com- 
plete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and Poets’ Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 


profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair 

to yo f to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism 

of 1 poem. 

CLEMENT WOOD 
DELANSON, N. Y. 
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COURSE CHARTED 
(Continued from Page 6) 
pages of The American, The Saturday Evening 
Post, or another top bracket market. 

S. S. Van Dine wrote a small book as a synopsis 
before he began a novel. 

Yes, it means work to achieve these goo:| markets 
—or any market, I suppose. But if you want to 
succeed, there’s one way—a course is charted for 
you. Happy sailing! 

Contribuiors’ Magazine, 318 Division St., Horse- 
heads, N. Y., a 16-page mimeographed magazine, 
wants fresh, original poems, short-shorts, articles. 
It can, however, pay only in complimentary copies. 


Book Mss. Welcomed 


Every author delights in a best seller, 
but even a book with a limited audi- 
ence can prove profitable when ex- 
pertly designed and promoted. We 
welcome mss. of every classification; 
our editors are understanding and 
cooperative. Write Dept. G for free 
literature or submit ms. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write. and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching: 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


ARTICLE WRITERS 
Send $1.00 for selected list of over 100 
best markets and receive free 500 
salable ideas. 


MARKETS 


Box 4012-A Interbay Station Seattle 99, Wash. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short’ stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
— sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 


FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short sto.y if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 
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You stock up with coke for winter only 


Summer, winter, spring or fall, you have equal use for Coke— 
but not for coke. 

Because coke (lower-case “‘c’’) means a certain type of fuel— 
and nothing else. 

While Coke (upper-case “C’’) means Coca-Cola—and nothing 
else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly con- 
| cerned often forget this distinction. But what may seem to you 
a trivial matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires us to 
be diligent in the protection of our trade-marks. Hence these 


frequent reminders. 

*Coke= Coca-Cola 
Your co-operation is respect- Beth trade 
: fully requested, whenever marks that distinguish the 
: you use either Coca-Cola or same thing—the product of 
; Coke in print. The Coca-Cola Company. 


; _ THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


ti September, 1949 25 


but Coke* knows no season 


HOW TO USE “THE ANCHOR 
PARAGRAPH TO HELP YOU 
WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


How to make sure your reader likes your story. 
Why, how and where to tell him what .. . and in 
what kind of words! 

“The Anchor Paragraph” is tested and unique. It 
is only one of the many valuable guides toward 
WRITING SUCCESS you will read in this 


GREAT NEW BOOK 


How.many writers of books for writers really have worked 
on both sides of the fence—writing and editing? 
Here is a straight-shooting book by a qualified author 
who also has been editor of successful magazines . . . 
Thousands of other people’s scripts, hundreds of his 
own, have taught Orlin Tremaine all the writing princi- 
ples, ideas, ideals, short cuts, tricks, ethics, and view- 
points. 
Now, in this brand-new, carefully-written book, he passes 
on to you everything his success has taught him! YOU 
TAKE NO RISK when you order this book. Read it one 
week and return it for refund if not entirely satisfied. 
EXPLAINS STEP-BY-STEP CREATION OF GOOD SHORT 
STORY ... tells precisely what editors want . . . gives 
sources for plots, characters, backgrounds, atmosphere 
. reveals technique of suspense . . . analyzes every 
problem of construction, framework, wording . . . creates 
several original stories before your eyes . . . considers 
carefully how to accomplish your first sale and how to 
keep selling . simplifies short-story writing in an 
amazingly clear way that never has been done before! 
. . . and accomplishes for you much more than we can 
list. It even tells you an easy, interesting way to stim- 
ulate your imagination! SEE FOR YOURSELF what this 
complete, authoritative book will do for you. 


READ THESE EIGHTEEN REVEALING CHAPTERS 
Writers Are Born— Building A Plot 
To Work Hard The Anchor Paragraph 
Importance of Keen Building Suspense 
Observation Atmosphere and Settings 
Vocabularly and Gesture Weaving the Elements 
Modern Writing Into a Pattern 


Taboos and Bugaboos Style 

Plot Sources Motivation 
Consider Your Objective How to Accomplish 
The Editor's Viewpoint Your First Sale 


Your Characters Story Analysis 


SEND NO MONEY Editor Mactade 
den Publications for 
many years — ‘‘fa- 


EXAMINE IT ther’’ of such top- 
mags 
as True mances, 

SEVEN True Experiences, 
DAYS 


Smart Set. 
o’s Who In 


WITHOUT ( Americs since 1996. 
RISK 


University lec- 


This import- turer on writing. 
ant book is Author of scores of 
selling out stories. Last year 
fast! $ d alone, he wrote and 
7 9en sold 22 stories and 
the coupon 14 articles to first- 
TODAY. class markets. 


NO-RISK EXAMINATION COUPON 
MAIL NOW 


Rodale Press, Dept. AJ, Emmaus, Penna. 
Please send me a brand-new copy of Short Story 
Writing. I will pay postman $3.50 plus postage. If 
not entirely satisfied, I will return book postpaid with- 
in seven days and you will refund $3.50 immediately. 


Name 
SAVE POSTAGE. Check box if you enclose $3.50. 
O 
Same refund privilege 


Then we pay postage. 
guaranteed. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 

Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York 
22, announces a $400 Cash Prize Contest, for the 
best letters of not over 300 words commenting on 
the controversial novel, ‘““The Divided Path,” to be 
put out Sept. 28, or offering an entirely new end- 
ing. The contest closes Dec. 1, 1949, and is open 
to everyone within the continental limits of the 
U. S. Full particulars may be obtained from 
Greenberg: Publisher. 

© © 

A playwriting contest open to anyone not a 
member of the faculty or student body has been 
announced by the University of Texas. Closing 
date is Jan. 1, 1950, and the winning play will be 
produced at Austin, Tex., in February, 1950. The 
author must attend rehearsals and presentations of 
his play, with all expenses paid. Scripts should be 
addressed to E. P. Conkle, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

The Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest for the 
best declamations for use in speech contests spon- 
sored by the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union is now on for 1950. First prize in the 
senior classification is $50; second, $25; first and 
second prizes for the junior classification are $25 
and $15. Closing date for entries is March 31, 
1950. Full details can be obtained from the Landis 
Contest, National WCTU, Evanston, Ill. 


The Arcadia Publishing Co., 21 E. 40th St., 
Bayonne, N. J., publishing only garden books, seeks 
manuscripts of 15,000-30,000 words on one phase or 
another of gardening, such as individual flowers, 
special types of gardens, etc. 
written in an authoritative but non-technical man- 
ner. Editor Byron Greenberg suggests that an 
outline and typical chapter be submitted first. 

Edwin Balmer, for 22 years editor of Redbook 
Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, ‘has been 
appointed associate publisher of the magazine, with 
the new editor Wade Nichols, formerly editor of 
Modern Screen. Redbook uses short stories, novel- 
ettes, complete novels and serials, articles on sub- 
jects of emotional appeal to women. Top rates are 
paid on acceptance. 


WRITERS ... 

WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag. Price 

Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 

Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 

The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 

a. |! have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


The Author & Journalist 


Manuscripts must be 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER 
(Continued from Page 12) 
have not had an increase in their second class 
postal rates since before the war. And they carry 
advertising and are thus only partly devoted to 
educational reading and largely devoted to selling 
the wares of the advertisers. On the other hand, 
books—which usually have no advertising and are 
nearly wholly educational —have had _ increased 
postal rates from 114 cents per pound in 1941 to 
the present rate of 8 cents for the first pound 
and 4 cents for each additional pound. HR 2945 
would increase the rate further, a postal increase 
of 500% above the pre-war rate for books. 
These two factors, I suppose, are going to re- 
quire some adjustment in postal rates for publi- 
cations. However, it is extremely important that 
the increase in rate be held to a minimum; it is 
even more important that the government con- 
tinue its long policy of carrying educational pub- 
lications in the mail at a loss as a service to all 
the citizens of our nation. For that reason, every 
reader of this magazine should immediately write 
to his own senator and his congressman to urge 
defeat of HR 2945, the Murray Postal Bill—and 
further, to urge strongly that Congress maintain 
its policy of public service to the educational needs 
of the public. 
Should there be an increase, the strong publica- 
tions would survive. But the great danger is that 
many small publications might not be able to sur- 
vive. And these publications include the hundreds 
of valuable and specialist magazines of extreme im- 
portance to all of us—the publications which fre- 
quently offer the best market for the beginning 
writer. For that reason, the readers of this column 
should make a double effort to prevent substan- 
tial postal increases. The effort will be of benefit 
to themselves, but also to our entire public. 


C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


¢ We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non- 
fiction. 


¢ Though we do not handle manu- 
scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teen age and adult audience. 


e Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


September, 1949 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Television 
Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches and 
other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 
independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the asking! 


Shepherd School 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Willard fawkins 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of “The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 


textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short . 


stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to 
the clear, careful, conscientious criticism 
rendered by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these 
beginners have later made magazine covers 
and book lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of 
craftsmanship and appeal will be complete- 
ly rated. If Mr. Hawkins considers your 
manuscript has prospects of sale, with or 
without revision, his detailed personal re- 
port will include a list of prospective buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; 
over 10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and 
return postage should accompany manu- 
I! Add $1.00 f -bound 

Technique of Fiction” “$150 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year 
in and year out, explain the long life of the 
OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). 
A complete service for short stories, BOOKS, 
articles, essays, verse—we criticize, revise, type, 
market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


* Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- 
isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your 
name in print and make money on your raw material. 


* 
* * 
* 
* 
* * 
* Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. * 
WILL HEIDEMAN 
* Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. * 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly. Corrections. 
New typewriter. Carbons and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat. 
50c per 1,000 words, 40c over 10,000 


Margery Krewson 
953 S. Menlo Ave. Los Angeles, California 
College, typing, proofreading, and copyreading 
experience. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 


For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


DIDI D 


TELEVISION PRESENTS 


THE 


GOLDEN AGE FOR WRITERS 


A STEADY STREAM OF THOUSANDS OF 
SCRIPTS WILL BE REQUIRED FOR 
FORTHCOMING TELEVISION PROGRAMS!! 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TIME 
has arrived to learn to write for this marvelous 
new medium of entertainment and _ enlighten- 
ment, in order that you may be prepared for 
the greatest opportunity ever presented in the 
field of writing! 


has only one pe assistance to _ offer: 
STRICTLY PERSONAL TRAINING AND SUPER- 
VISION for a_ limited mumber earnest 
student-writers. You will have the personal, 
collaborative help and cooperation of writers 
and editors with years of experience in actually 
writing for radio, screen, stage and for publica- 
tion. If you are looking for a stereotyped cor- 
respondence course please do not answer this ad! 
START YOUR PRELIMINARY TRAINING AT 

ONCE BY SENDING FOR AMAZINGLY 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, 


“HOW TO WRITE A TELEVISION SCRIPT” 
which includes a sample television play-script 
setting forth proper form and _ technique. 
Price $1.00 
or WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
for free pamphlet explaining our complete service 


and 
Personal Course of Training in Television Writing. 


THE STORY LABORATORY 


1834 South Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 15, California 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Longmans, Green & Co., announces an Cssay con- 
test in connection with the publication of WRIT- 
ING FOR LOVE OR MONEY, edited by Norman 
Cousins. A prize of an Underwood Portable Type- 
writer will be offered for the best essay of 1500 
words or less on “How Writing for Love or Money 
Has Helped Me in My Writing.” Contest closes 
March 15, 1950. Entry blanks may be secured by 
writing Contest Editor, Longmans, Green & Co., 
5 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y 


¢ Oo 


The William Bross Award of $7500 for the best 
Christian work has been announced by the Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Entries, which 
must be in English, at least 50,000 words long, must 
“demonstrate the divine origin of of Christian 
Scriptures and show further how science and rev- 
elation coincide to prove the existence, the Provi- 
dence, or any or all of the attributes of the Chris- 
tian Deity.” Closing date for entries is Sept. 30, 
1950. 


© © 


Rinehart & Co. has announced the Fourth Mary 
Roberts Rinehart Mystery Novel Prize Contest, 
with a total prize of $2000, of which $1000 is an 
outright cash prize, and the balance an advance 
against royalty earnings, both payable on the an- 
nouncement of the judges’ decisions. . . . The con- 
test is Open to anyone who has never before pub- 
lished a mystery novel, and will be judged by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and the editorial staff of Rine- 
hart & Co. Full details may be secured by writing 
Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Closing date is Jan. 15, 1950. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY BY WRITING 


New Revised 1949 Edition 

More than 100 different fields of writing are 
covered in the 1949 revision of this Special Re- 
port, first issued in 1935. A tremendous amount 
of helpful information is presented. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?’ The 
Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 


tion. Duplicated form. App. 15,000 words. 
Regular price is $1.50. 
For a short time, if you will send $1.75, 


you will receive a six months’ subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, regularly $2 per year, and in 
addition will receive 89 WAYS. Use the conven- 
ient order form. (If you are already a subscriber, 


your subscription will be extended for six months.) 
The Author & Journalist, 
Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

Please send me a copy of the 1949 Edition of 89 
Ways ‘to Make Money By Writing, and in addition 
enter my subscription for six months. I enclose 
$1.75 in accordance with your Special Offer. 


O My subscription should be handled as an extension. 


Ol Please send C. O. D. 
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“BOGGED DOWN” 


“IL pull you out! I'll teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, I'LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HAND UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I'll teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 
‘ll show you how to quit fumbling around and write 


as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line. 
| want to prove my statements! NO FOOLIN’—I'Il do it! 
GHOSTING? Yessir. We'll do the job for you. Ask for 
terms. 


PS: If it’s a story you’ve written and can’t sell, we'll 
show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re- 
write it so it will sell! WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 
FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee is $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and com- 
prehensive criticism. Mail us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 


postage please. 
1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR Tucson, Ariz. 


BEGINNER’S GUIDE TELLS YOU HOW! 
WHERE to get IDEAS; HOW to WRITE them. 
WHERE to SELL—FILLERS, FICTION, JUVENILE 
stories and NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. Let an EX- 
PERIENCED TEACHER, and AUTHOR give you 
simplified advice in— 

EGINNER‘’S GUIDE — Price $1.00 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
Dept. AJ, 23 Vintage Ave., Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


J 


list 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No pc yy experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-3 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


September, 1949 


“SPLENDID!” says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books - 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each for 
short stories. Covers sales offer if salable, 
bricl criticism, or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 
My technical books “Writing for a Living” (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.50; ‘‘How to Publish Profitably”” 
(paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short Story Technique” 
(paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


= 12 FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


% Twelve helpful Brochures on various phases of 
creative writing for only $1.00. 

Also FREE descriptive literature on the PLOT 
GENIE and on ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 


J. C. SLOAN 
Representative for The Gagnon Co. 
P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


“ 


A Complete Publishing 
Service For Authors 
At Low Cost 


e Let us handle your book e 


Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through news- 
papers, critics reviews, catalogs, 
and direct mail. 

Sales through wholesalers, book- 
stores, to libraries, and direct to 
customers. 


Novels, texts, poetry, pamphlets, 
and juveniles. 


e@ We publish, not just print e 


Write for our unusual publishing 
and promotion plan. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


‘publisher will accept it, 


Does Your 
Manuscript 
NEED 
REBUILDING? 


IF YOUR BOOK or short 
story has to be com- 
pletely rebuilt before a 


and you are unable to 
do this properly yourself, 
you may now have the help of a veteran 
writer who will do the revising for you. 

| have four of my own books in print, 
along with hundreds of magazine stories 
and articles. | have also helped many of 
my clients to get started through my con- 
structive revision aid. 

Write today for complete details of my 
plan, and tell me about your writing prob- 
lems. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


YOUR CHANCE for 
SALES INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 


Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 


Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation which 
might result from a few rejections. 


Write on with renewed hope while busi- 
ness details are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it ‘can be sold — I can sell it.” 


20 


| PRACTICE WHAT | PREACH 


And not only in the magazine field.  |n 
the last 30 days | signed book contracts 
with Frederick Fell, Inc. (textbook for 
writers); and Magazine Management, Inc. 
(pocket-book collection of my magazine 
articles.) | sold radio rights to two of 
my stories (“Murder Is the Easiest Way’’ 
and ‘‘Two Came Back’’) to N.B.C. Radio 
City Playhouse. | sold television rights 
(“Horse’ Of Another Color’’) to Western 
Reserve University for WEWS-TV telecast. 
Think | can show you how to write and 
sell? 

“How | Developed Ideas for 25 of My Stories, 

Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 
by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 


“| got more pointers from it than anything else 
| have ever read.“—C. C. Wilson, 2204 N. Ver- 
milion, Danville, Il. 

“Best dollar's worth of help | ever had since | 
took up writing.“—Roy Woodbridge, 61 Muriel 
Street, Ottawa. 


Jules Archer 

Pine Plains, N. Y. 
Show me how to do it. 

for a pestpa'id copy of your 25 Case 


Herewith my dollar 
istories. 


Sell the Stories 


You Write! | 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great’’ by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1635 Champa Strect Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The W.y Past the 
al and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
sc 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & books, new & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Uim, Minn. 


POETS—101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 25c. 
57 Markets for Greeting Card Verse, 25¢. Markets 
= fillers, 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 
‘exas. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited number of 
original, salable plot outlines. $2 postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Plot Criticism and _ collaborative 
analysis of two of your outlines under 1000 words, 
$5. H. N. Crosby, Box 604, Route 3, Miami 38, Fla. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universo! need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY ond thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 29. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 
THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published ‘stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 


how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Ill. 
WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 


book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! Work 


wa Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, 
alif. 
CARTOONIST, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free Prospec- 


tus. Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 

$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets 

sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 315 Third St. West, 

Willmar, Minnesota. 

SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Mt. 

DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY PLOTTING AND WRITING 
—Puzzling questions answered fully. Don’t grope 
blindly. Helpful tips included. One: 25c. Five: $1.00. 
William H. Bushmar, P.O. Box 436-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home ‘or office, 
in a New Duplicating Service for advertisers. Particu- 
lars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 

REJECTED SHORT-SHORTS, POEMS wanted for publica- 
tion in book, nation-wide sale. Wheeler, Box 44, Ft. 
Worth, 

3000 NEW-USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 
writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain list, 10c. 
Courses bought. Thomas Read, Plymouth, Penna. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
guorantee. ‘Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25c; Side of riting,” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 19261 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEATURE 


WRITING—Making simple photography and _ fact 
writing pay.” 15,000-word booklet, $1. Holden, 
Bookseller, Germantown 3, Tennessee. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. ao roblem 
discussed and illustrated. $1.00. arjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 

SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Syndicate List, May, 1949; 


Book Publishers, November, 1949; Trade Journal, 
December, 1948; Juvenile and Greeting Card, July, 
1949; Lists, June, 1949. 25¢ each. 
5 for $1.00. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete Classified Directory list- 
ing 4364. Every trade, business, profession, hobby 
and interest, $1.50. Commercial Engraving Publish- 
ing Co., 34FF North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


publish and distribute your manuscripts in 


We print, 
Send for Bulletin 6 


k and pamphiet format. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. 


New York 1, N. Y. 


ist 


September, 1949 


AN ALY ZE Handwriting 


Try it FREE, use it—to understand yourself and others in 
business and social life—more c.early than you ever thought 
possibe. Many use their knowledge of handwriting to make 
more money full or part time. Simply send your name 
FREE ILLUSTRATED lesson. No ob'igation. Must 
2 over 21. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
207 Wilthoit Building Springfield 4, Mo. 


PAPER — ENVELOPES — CARBON 
NOVEL BOXES — SCRATCH PADS 


50—9x12 and 50—10x13 Envelopes $2.00: 
50—6x9 and Envelopes 1.65 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 Envelopes ae 


Novel Mailing Boxes 25c ea. Scratch Pads 25c Ib. 
All Prices Plus Postage 
Send for Free Supply and Price List 
WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 


PII II KEK IAA IA 


RUSTY GOLD! 


In placer mining parlance, rusty gold = hard to 
catch—so is an editor’s approval. asa you give 
him what he wants, he pays well; to $30 for brief 
articles with a fresh to $100 for 
good short stories; he’s open for outstanding novelets 
and novels, too. Demand exceeds ‘supply. Ever write 
any of those money getters? Sell one? Hard to sell 
again? Whatever you do, keep your individual way 
of writing. In your eagerness to sell, don’t destroy 
your personality by copying someone else. As a pub- 
lished writer, I can show you how to conform to the 
editor’s requirements and help you keep your indi- 
viduality. My fees are reasonable: $2.00 for an under- 
standable constructive analysis of your short story, 
article or novelet. Please send return postage. Twenty 
years at the business. Read my stories in SIX- nly 
WESTERN, WESTERN ACES, LARIAT, BLUE BOOK 


, THE ARMOR 


Box Cedar RY Calif. 


The Truth About Literary Assistance 

If you are looking for competent help and guidance, 
write today to D’Orsay Service, Topanga 2, California, 
for the 44-page booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE.” It contains vital information, not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

It describes too the Criticism and Sales Services, and 
the Professional Collaboration Service which you should 
investigate if you really want to learn ‘‘the tricks of the 
trade’’ so necessary to success. The terms are surpris- 
ingly low and convenient. 

One client who has just completed the Professional 
Collaboration Service course writes: 

“From the very first assignment in the Professional 
Collaboration Service course, I began to feel my feet 
touching ground. By the time I’d sweated out the first 
story, with your understanding help, I felt my feet were 
well planted, and I knew where I was going. 

I want to thank you again for all the help you’ve given 
me—for the patient steering, the clear, easy-to-under- 
stand way you pointed out, as I went along, wheie I was 
getting off the es and how to get back on it.’’* 

(*) Name on request 
TERMS FOR THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 words; and 
seventy-five cents for each additional thousand words 
(or fraction) thereafter. 
The fee for ‘‘short-short stories’ of a 
words or so is $3.00 each. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR-LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words.............. $ 
35,009 to 50,CCO words 
50,000 to 75,000 words 
75,000 to 100,000 words .. 
100,000 to 125,000 words 
125,000 words 
available at a nomina’ fee <s: 
vision, Ghost Writing and Rescarch. 
COMPLETE. WRITER'S KIT . 


D‘ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 By 


4 
Laurence R. D’Orsay 
AUTHOR ‘’The Profit In Writing’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Writing Nove's 
to SeH’’ ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($4.(0); 
“Stories You Can Sell’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 
($3.50), etc. 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanca 2, Cal. 


thousand 


Over 


$1 


Will Help You 


WANT A BOOK GHOSTED An article or a short story? A plot 
idea adapted for SCREEN, RADIO or STAGE? 


Let talented writers help you achieve your writing goai. Recreate 
your characters into living personalities. Revitalize your situations. 
Make your story move as a thrilling vehicle of romance or adventure. 
A STORY THAT WILL SELL. 


From the cream of Hollywood writing talent | have assembled a staff 
of writers and critics and story specialists, who have accomplished 
big things in the literary field. All are recognized masters of their 
art. 


ALL HELP IS INDIVIDUAL, and geared to meet the special re- 


quirement and need of the writer. No classes or mail order courses. 
Experts will direct you in the rewrite of your manuscript, or redraft 
it for you. They will collaborate on story ideas and plots. Or they 
will ghost the story from ideas and plots you supply. 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT for criticism and analysis. Rates are 
reasonable: Up to 10,000 words, $1.00 per 1,000. To 20,000 
words, 75 cents per 1,000. Longer scripts, 50 cents per 1,000. Fees 
for other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, ghost- 
ing—based on amount of help required. : 


RECENT SALES include: A Prison Story, ghosted by a staff writer 
and scheduled for film production this fall; Historical book now 
being published. 


Please write details of help wanted. And send a manuscript or two. 
Ask for circular. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. 


LITERARY SERVICE 
1509 Crossroads of the World — 102-A 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


| 


\ \ 


